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Safety in Pressure Tanks— 
Check Up Your Heating Torches 
: IL-BURNING heating torches, which are frequently 
used on electric railways, involve an element of 
danger in the pressure tanks which are a part of the 
equipment. An explosion of one of these tanks seldom 

' has been recorded in recent years and the comparative 
immunity from explosion has, no doubt, led those in 
responsible charge to overlook the need for careful, 
periodical inspection of such equipment with the view 
toward accident prevention. 

; Recently a 20-gal. pressure tank supplied by a hand- 
pump, normally working at 30 lb. pressure, blew up and 
injured three men seriously. This tank supplied pressure 
for an oil-burning heating torch used to preheat rail ends. 
An examination of the tank disclosed a structural weak- 
ness in design and manufacture which was the underly- 
ing cause of the explosion, although the direct cause 

probably was the failure of the pressure gage correctly 
to indicate the pressure. 

Sometimes it takes such an accident to rouse one to 
appreciate a lurking danger and the attention of users 
of this sort of equipment is called to the necessity for 
periodical inspection and thorough tests of all parts of 

_ such apparatus as well as the establishment of rules 

_ governing its use by employees who are trained for 
the purpose. It will be well, also, to be certain that the 
construction of the pressure tanks is adequate to with- 
stand the extraordinary pressure to which they may 
be subjected if gages happen to fail. 

No doubt the matter of proper construction of these 
tanks will be taken up by the Engineering Association 
in co-operation with the work which the boiler code 
committee of the A.S. M.E. has undertaken. 


Saving Property, a Byproduct 
' of Telephone Dispatching 
_ ‘JHE telephone is now so useful a factor in everyday 
life that it is really amazing that so many electric 
railway managers should consider city telephone dis- 
_ Patching with indifference. The same men would not 
_ dream of walking 50 ft. to talk to another person who 
__ had telephone connections, yet they do not admit the 
desirability of keeping in touch with men out on the 
line miles away, with most of the company’s valuables 
_ (cars in operation) in their possession. 
___ The other day two examples of the usefulness of city 
telephone dispatching, purely as a byproduct, occurred 
_ on one property. A crew on reaching the end of a line 
_ In a wooded district noticed that a fire in the dry 
_ shrubbery had made such headway that it had already 
| set one of the wooden trolley poles aflame.. Therefore, 
a in addition to giving the dispatcher his whereabouts, 
as usual, the motorman described the progress of the 
fire. The dispatcher at once got into touch with the 
rest traveling repair gang. He had heard from the 
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latter but a quarter of an hour before, so he knew 
what outside telephone he could call up for immediate 
results. Even if an outside call had proved impossible, 
he would have heard from the crew within a quarter 
of an hour at the longest. On the same property and 
on the same day the telephone report from one crew 
that it had crossed a trestle just starting to burn led 
the dispatcher to instruct the following crew to borrow 
waterpails for the quenching of the fire. 

Thus in one day the telephone dispatching system 
helped to.save hundreds of dollars of property and to 
prevent delay in service and possibly a serious accident. 
Any user of the telephone for car control could relate 
scores of incidents of this nature. With telephone 
material scarcity a thing of the past, telephone dispatch- 
ing by city railways surely deserves renewed considera- 
tion. 


Even the Municipal Railway 
Is Not Boosted 

EATTLE, justly described as “Queen City of the 

Northwest,” is running its own railways, and one 
might think from this that all classes of citizens would 
join together to boost the property in increasing its 
traffic and in other ways. An editorial in the Seattle 
Post Intelligencer for July 15 shows, however, that 
the amount of help which it gets, at least in this in- 
stance, is not very large. The amusing part of the 
situation is that this paper has been strongly advocating 
a return by the Municipal Railway to a 5-cent fare. 

The circumstances of the case are that a pageant, 
called “The Wayfarer,’ was to be reproduced at’ the 
Stadium during the week of July 24-29, and this meant 
that considerable traffic would naturally come to the 
railway at that time and for the preceding few weeks 
during the rehearsals. Nevertheless the paper men- 
tioned published in its issue of July 15 the following 
choice suggestions: 

Six or seven thousand Seattle folk are generously giving 
of their time—long and tiresome hours—for rehearsals 
and for the daily production of “The Wayfarer.” The great 
majority of these must use street cars to get to the Stadium. 
This total street car bill will amount to a contribution of 
something like $8,000 or $10,000 in actual cash to “The 
Wayfarer” upon the part of these same people, who are 
already contributing free their time and energy to making 
this great pageant one of Seattle’s most widely advertised 
civic assets. 

It is only proper that the citizens of Seattle, who indi- 
rectly profit by the good done their city in nation-wide 
“Wayfarer” publicity, should at least share a part of the 
burden borne so cheerfully by the cast and chorus of “The 
Wayfarer.” 

A call has gone out for the donation of automobiles to 
transport the cast and chorus from their homes to the Sta- 
dium for three rehearsals next week and for the six pro- 
ductions during the week of July 24-29. 

The call deserves prompt and generous response. If you 
can spare a little time to give these worthy Seattleites a 
lift with your car, by all means do it. 

Lend a hand—and a gallon of gasoline! 


In other words, the advocate of a lower car fare sug- 
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gests that the municipally owned street railway be 
deprived of the $8,000 to $10,000 it could use as at 
least one drop in the bucket toward lower fares. It 
evidently did not occur to the writer of this editorial 
that the amateur Thespians could be supplied with street 
car tokens at a small fraction of the total cost of auto- 
mobile transportation, especially as most of this load 
will come outside business hours. 


Car Cleanliness Is a Factor 
in Building Good Will 


O RAILWAY is completely successful if the in- 

Le teriors and exteriors of its cars are not kept in a 
condition pleasing to the public eye and nose. Next to 
good painting comes the general cleanliness of all parts 
of a car if it is to present an attractive appearance. 

Where cars are operated in well-paved streets, 
or where there is very little dust, clean water will do 
the trick, but where smoke and dust have to be fought, 
pumice on waste should be used. Special attention 
should be given to keeping windows and floors clean, 
as dirt there is especially offensive to passengers. 
Floors should be well swept and all interior car parts 
dusted at least daily. If floors are sprinkled with 
water or sawdust the dust will be prevented from de- 
positing elsewhere in the car. A disinfectant in the 
water or sawdust is a good thing also. It has been 
suggested that cars should be swept at the end of each 
run. This, however, is expensive and is apt to result 
in deposits of dust on window ledges and consequent 
complaints from passengers. In new construction or in 
remodeled old equipment rounded sanitary corners can 
be introduced and will be found useful in preventing 
accumulation of dirt in inaccessible. places. Proper 
design of floor strips and careful attention to their lay- 
out and installation will also greatly facilitate the work 
of cleaning. 

Make the job of cleaning cars an easy one and the 
work will be done in a satisfactory manner. 


The Faithful 

Superintendent 

HO has not met him? You will find him most 

often on a small-town property that has passed, 
perhaps, through the hands of half a dozen syndicates. 
Managers have come and gone, some moving to higher 
places, others flitting on request when financial control 
changed hands. Through it all, the superintendent has 
remained. He holds the men together through thick 
and thin. 
when the nagging gets under the manager’s skin. He 
knows every man, woman and child in town and can 
tell you how many really can’t afford to own a gas- 
droshky. 

Most managers respect the sterling honesty and 
bluntness of these superintendents who are a decade or 
two beyond them in years. Few managers are willing 
to believe, however, that these old bears can be taught 
new tricks. Our observation runs to the contrary. 
Though the local veteran has been narrowed by being 
in one place so many years, it does not follow that he is 
not good for other things than maintenance of dis- 
cipline and pulling of political wires. There are few 
men in this world who are not flattered if asked to 
give their opinion of a new method; and they will 
surely try harder to make new plans a success, if they 
have been advised beforehand, than if such plans are 
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thrown at them fully formed and without time for 
digestion and correction. 

We may tell the sequel of one such case. The local 
manager was anxious to put the advertising touch into 
his traffic department. Although his superintendent 
had always declaimed against advertising, he took him 
into consultation. The old-timer had the chance to | 
examine ride-selling campaigns conducted by other 
companies; as shown by their newspaper copy, car 
placards, ete. No one argued with him while he 
pondered this material._ Finally, he said: “Say, you 
can’t start this kind of stuff too soon for me; and | 
what’s more, I’d like to have the chance to handle it 
myself with the boys and the public from soup to nuts. 
I thought street railway advertisin’ was just framin’ 
excuses for not makin’ good. But this is somethin’ else 
again. Lead me to it.” And so new wine has been | 
poured successfully into an old bottle! 


New England Roads 
Making Earnings Records 


OMMENT was made early in the year on the good 
news coming out of New England contained in 
the annual reports of some of the larger companies. 
As a record of the past these reports were very sat- 
isfactory, but it was in the promise for the future that 
these documents were most inspiring. Another six | 
months has rolled around. Another period of accounting | 
is at hand. The figures for the half years are not 
presented with the formality that accompanies the 
publication of the reports for the full year and they 
lack the helpful comment which goes with the reports 
for the calendar year, but they are nevertheless an 
accurate record of achievement. 

All of the three big systems—the Boston Elevated 
Railway, the Eastern Massachusetts Street Railway 
and the Connecticut Company—show very distinct 
progress. For the first time in more than eleven 
years the Boston Elevated Railway does not owe a 
dollar to the banks. In fact, it has more than $3,000,- 
000 in cash on deposit. In the first half of the year 
the road earned more than $1,000,000 in excess of 
dividends and has just made an initial payment of 
$517,196 on account of the municipal loan assessment 
of 1919. 

As for the Eastern Massachusetts Street. Railway, 
that road has just declared a dividend of 3 per cent 
on the sinking fund stock and first preferred stock, 
Series A. Just three years ago the road was placed 
in the hands of the trustees a financial wreck. The 
rehabilitation has been brought about chiefly by the 
use of one-man cars and the discontinuance of lines’ 
where the towns did not care to consider paying their 
share of the possible operating deficit. 

As for the Connecticut Company, it is doing so well 
that the sum of $781,411 has been paid by it to the 
State as the first installment of taxes on an accumulated ~ 
sum of about $2,000,000. It is the first payment made by > 
the company to the State on account of taxes since 
1917. This might be considered by some to be a nega-— 
tive figure. It is. But it is none the less significant as 
a barometer. 

There are still some factors present in the situation 
in New England that are working against the roads 
there, but there are so many other factors favorable 
to the companies that progress in the next six months 
is not likely to be seriously retarded. 
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Substation Layout of an Ohio Railway 


The Columbus, Delaware & Marion Electric Company Uses Three Automatic Substations on 
Its Interurban Lines, Operating in Conjunction with Two Manual Substations 
—Some Details of Design and Construction Are Given 


By R. P. MEILY 


Sales Engineer Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 


AUTOMATIC SUBSTATION AND WAITING ROOM AT RADNOR, LOCATED REAR OF RADNOR SUBSTATION, SHOWING LOCATION OF TRANSFORM=- 


ON A 2 Per CENT GRADE. NOTE THE SIGNAL LIGHT ERS, SWITCHBOARD AND HIGH-TENSION EQUIPMENT 
OPERATED FROM WAITING ROOM BY AND THE ELECTROLYTIC LIGHTNING ARRESTERS 
PROSPECTIVD PASSENGER i ON THE RooF 


HE Columbus, Delaware & Marion Electric Com- passenger service, both local and through freight busi- 
pany has recently completed the installation of ness has been developed in spite of the competition due 
three automatic railway substations which operate to parallel steam roads and an excellent public highway. 
in conjunction with the manually operated station at the The accompanying tabulation of data for the twelve 
Scioto power plant and the Marion City substation. months ended November, 1921, indicates the business 
This is a combined power and railway property with handled, both passenger and freight, on the interurban 
offices in Marion, Ohio. The main generating station is and the city lines. 
at Scioto, 8 miles south of Marion, on the Scioto River. Most of the service in Delaware and Marion is handled 
- This recently completed station has a capacity of 12,000 by light-weight single-truck one-man cars. The inter- 
kw., and the layout contemplates an ultimate capacity of urban equipment consists of twenty cars weighing ap- 
24,500 kw. i proximately 34 tons each. Hourly service is maintained 
Alternating current is generated and distributed at out of Columbus and Marion, every other train each way 
15,200 volts, three-phase, 60 cycles. A transmission line being a “limited.” 
parallels the railway for both the power and railway The right-of-way in general follows the Scioto River, 
loads, and alternating-current substations are located at resulting in a rolling grade, as indicated by the accom- 
Marion and Delaware, with numerous small secondary panying condensed profile. The most difficult grade is 
networks at intermediate points. “Klingman’s Hill,” which is 2,000 ft. of 3.8 per cent 
The railway lines serve a prosperous farming com- grade. A standard-gage single track with numerous 
munity with Columbus and Marion as terminals. passing sidings has proved ample to handle the pas- 
Columbus has a population of 238,000, Marion 28,000 and _ _senger and freight trains with a minimum of delay and 
Delaware, intermediately located, 12,000. City serviceis layover. The run between terminals is 50 miles in 
maintained in Marion and Delaware. In addition to the length and is made in one hour and fifty-five minutes by 
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INTERIOR OF COLUMBUS, DELAWARE & MARION AUTOMATIC SUB- 
STATION, SHOWING SWITCHBOARD AND @ONVERTER 

the limiteds and in two hours and twenty-five minutes 

by the locals. Five miles of this run is in Columbus 

proper and represents a half hour of the running time. 

The portion of this mileage which is under automatic 
substation control includes all of the trackage south of 
the Scioto power plant, exclusive of the portion in 
Columbus, which is fed by the Columbus Railway & 
Light Company, over whose tracks the Columbus, Dela- 
ware & Marion operates. An interchange of power is 
effected near Stop No. 3, the trolley wire not being sec- 
tionalized for the present operation. 

The map profile shows also the general layout with 
substation locations and copper distribution. In locat- 
ing the stations, with regard to voltage regulation and 
copper economy, it was found that the locations thus 
determined could be made to serve as stops for the local 
trains. Accordingly it was decided to provide a waiting 
room in the same structure, by extending the building 
lengthwise to provide additional space 6 ft. x 12 ft. for 
this purpose. 

By reference to the plan view of the station it will be 
seen that the only openings between the station and the 
waiting room are two louvers. The louvers are 2 ft. x 
A ft., one being placed near the floor and the other near. 
the ceiling. By means of these openings an air circula- 
tion is obtained, the heat given off by the machine pass- 
ing into the waiting room through the top louver and 


ANOTHER TYPE OF AUTOMATIC SUBSTATION WITH WAITING Room 
ENTRANCE AT SIDE. LOCATED AT STRATFORD 


back into the station through the lower one. The absence 
of other openings, except the small open doorway, causes 
the temperature of the waiting room to be several 
degrees higher than the outside air, by means of this 
natural circulation. The small difference in temperature 
is quite apparent, and the idea has worked out very well. 

It will also be noted that louvers have been placed in 
the back of the building. These are for the purpose of 
providing better circulation in summer. They are pro- 
vided with sheet-iron box covers located inside and so 
constructed that the quantity of air can be regulated. 
In winter the covers prevent the sifting in of snow and 
rain. 

The equipment in each of the three stations is identical 
and consists of a standard Westinghouse 500-kw. 
synchronous converter and a three-panel automatic 
switchboard on which is mounted all the metering and 
switching equipment except the alternating-current oil 
circuit breaker. The direct-current lightning arrester 
is also inside the building and is mounted on a wall 
bracket at the right of the board, as shown in plan. 

All of the high-tension alternating-current equipment 
was placed out of doors. This not only reduced the 
fire and other risks to a minimum but lessened the cost 
and size of the building. 

The transformers were swung from a flat car directly 
into position with the company’s locomotive crane, as 


OPERATING DATA FOR FISCAL YEAR ENDED NOVEMBER, 
1921, COLUMBUS, MARION & DELAWARE 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Main Line 
Passenger Car=miles sy, tc ateralens, -usileattensie et cleina anaes 818,042 
Freight. (car=miles,) iakant-isys aero a is eee 152,166 
Passengvers;;~ revenue: © cert oc terete se sien ene 2,069,208 
Passengers; stransfer jag aiemreleiee intone anaes Pet, 3 47,473 
Delaware City 
Car-Miles. co: .:s/.ciagates tute lepdepaleioas Shaotiseks ener n le ova ae 195,861 
PASSENLESLS Yi, cS iapanee ele ol tesbales! sar over tia ator am tet ag eer ' 486,500 
Marion City 
Caxr-MileSs «sie c7cy bacon epetetawanenese ule ake pc ee arene 451,902 
Passengers! '* con iaiocts coms oka cons. cock ei Got aa ae 2,667,535 


was the switch house. Should a transformer failure 
occur, the transformer can be replaced with a spare with 
a minimum of time and labor. The transformers rest on 
rails laid on a concrete platform, built as a continuation 
of the station floor. 

The switch house is a sheet-iron cabinet which pro- 
tects the automatic oil circuit breaker and the alternat- 
ing-current metering equipment. The front and back of 


ANOTHER VIEW OF STRATFORD STATION SHOWING WAITING 
RooM ENTRANCE AND SIGNAL FOR CAR 
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this house are hinged and can readily be thrown open 
for inspection. / 

Two types of pole structure were used in the line con- 
struction. The four-pole type is preferred, as the “dis- 
connects,” choke coils, operating transformer, etc., are 
less crowded than with the two-pole type. More room 


_ is available for guying the poles, also, and the general 


appearance is more pleasing. 

The small transformer shown on the switch-house 
patform is the potential transformer for the alternating- 
current metering apparatus. The operating trans- 
former is mounted on the pole structure. Electrolytic 
lightning arresters, which require charging once a week, 
are mounted on the substation roof. A high wire fence 
protects the outside equipment and prevents possible 
injury to passers-by. 

Another feature which may be mentioned is the signal 
lamp operated by a passenger waiting for a local car. 
The circuit is controlled by a push-button in the waiting 
room and lights a blue lamp notifying the motorman to 
stop for passengers. Another is a small lamp mounted 
over the substation window. This lamp is lighted when 
the station is in operation. In the event the station 
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PLAN OF TYPICAL AUTOMATIC SUBSTATION WITH WAITING 
RooM IN ONE END 
failed to start, the motorman of a passing car would 
notify the train dispatcher by means of a telephone 
located in the waiting room. 

From the operating point of view these stations have 
proved highly successful in maintaining an over-all effi- 
ciency of approximately 85 per cent. A careful inspec- 
tion of each station is made once each week, at which 
time the lightning arresters are charged. The stations 
were designed and erected by the Columbus, Delaware & 
Marion Electric Company. 


How Accidents to Employees Are Being Reduced 
3 on Chicago “ L”’ 


‘Influence of Officers and Management an Important Part in Results Obtained— 
How Employees’ Observations of Accident Breeding Conditions Are 
Habitually Turned to Corrective Measures Is Told 


By B. J. FALLON 
General Manager Chicago Elevated Railroads 


ITH the reorganization of the safety work on. 
the Chicago Elevated Railroads in January, 


1920, a safety department was instituted and 
a safety engineer placed in charge of the work. The 
company had been doing safety work for a number of 
years, and in the reorganization it was the idea of 
President Britton I. Budd that the work of accident 
prevention should be intensified and that it should be 


in charge of one man whose sole duty would be to carry 


on a comprehensive safety campaign 365 days a year. 
The foundation of the Chicago Elevated Railroads’ 


plan for accident prevention is the development of the 


powers of observation of the employees of the company 


_ to such a point that their attention is immediately at- 
- tracted by any condition or practice that is hazardous 


or likely to become so. By this plan it becomes a habit 
for them to be constantly on the alert for these condi- 
tions and either to take steps to correct the condition 
or to report it to the proper authorities and to see 
that the condition or practice is corrected before an 
accident happens. 

The employees are impressed with the idea that their 
co-operation is sought to prevent accidents to them- 
Selves and to others by keeping safety always in mind. 


They are brought to realize that the prevention of acci- 
dents is alike a moral, a humane and a public duty 
owed by all. 


' A system of employees’ safety committees was in- 
stalled in 1920, and we have at present fourteen of 
these committees holding meetings twice a month for 
the consideration of safety suggestions and accident 


prevention in their several departments. These com- 
mittees are selected from the rank and file of the men 
and none of the supervisory force is a member of any 
of these fourteen committees nor does any member of 
this force, other than the safety engineer, meet with 
these committees. 

There are five division safety committees, one on each 
of the divisions of the elevated lines, made up of the 
superintendent, master mechanic, general foreman, elec- 
trical foreman and the claim adjuster for the division. 
These committees hold meetings twice a month on the 
days following the meetings of the employees’ safety 
committees. A central committee of five members, 
the assistant general superintendent of transportation, 
the engineer maintenance of way, the superintendent of 
shops and equipment, the electrical engineer and the 
safety engineer, hold meetings monthly or oftener if 
necessary. 

Safety suggestion cards are provided and placed in 
all shops and at all terminals for the use of employees 
in making suggestions. These cards are sent to the 
chairman of the employees’ safety committee of the 
department that is directly concerned in the proposed 
change and this committee acts on these suggestions at 
its meeting, either approving or disapproving each sug- 
gestion and giving the reasons for the action taken. 
The suggestion then goes to the division safety com- 
mittee at its next meeting and is acted on in the same 
manner. 

In this latter committee are the heads of the several 
departments on the particular division and in all cases 
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involving an expenditure of less than $100 an approved 
suggestion can be immediately carried out. In cases 
involving an expenditure of over this amount or where 
a change in thei policy or method of operation is in- 
volved the suggestion goes to the central safety com- 
mittee for final action. 

After suggestions have been acted upon by the 
employees’ and division safety committees, they are sent 
to the office of the safety engineer. Immediately on 
receipt of this suggestion in this office an acknowledg- 
ment form is filled in and mailed directly to the pro- 
poser of the suggestion advising him of its receipt 
and stating that he will be advised as soon as possible 
of what is done with it. When a suggestion is finally 
disposed of the proposer receives a letter from the safety 
engineer telling him of the disposition made. If it has 
been disapproved the proposer is told why and invited 
again to take the matter up personally or by letter with 
the safety engineer if he is not satisfied with the reasons 
for the disapproval. 

In this way we have succeeded in securing the co-oper- 
ation of the employees because they feel that their ideas 
receive the recognition due them. In some cases where 
the employee was skeptical of the actual intent of the 
company in the safety work, we have succeeded in 
convincing the man of the real worth to the company 
of his ideas as well as the benefit to be derived from 
them by himself and his fellow employees. 

The suggestion plan has been successful not only in 
securing a large number of good safety ideas, but it has 
taken hold of the employees to such an extent that they 
are constantly reporting conditions or practices that 
need immediate attention to their superiors or the safety 
engineer without waiting for a meeting of the safety 
committees. In this way-a great many small accidents 
are avoided and the shops, roadway and equipment are 
under constant inspection by a large number of em- 
ployees, each considering it his personal business to 
see that conditions or practices that are likely to cause 
accidents are taken care of immediately. 

The question of the value of the average suggestion 
received is answered by the following figures, covering 
the years 1920 and 1921: 


3,515 

2,390 or 68 per cent 
984 or 28 per cent 
141 or 4 per cent 


Total number of suggestions received. 
Number of suggestions approved 
Number of suggestions disapproved... 
Number of suggestions now pending.. 


During the year 1921, 427 safety committee meetings 
were held in addition to the monthly meetings of the 
several departments for their own employees. Two 
hundred and forty employees each served four months 
on the safety committees during the past year and 
these, together with the 242 employees who served dur- 
ing the preceding year, have received a liberal safety 
education and are assisting in the education of their 
fellow employees in accident prevention and first aid. 

In September, 1921, the plan of giving instruction 
in first aid to the members of the employees’ safety 
committees was adopted and is now in operation.* Hach 
employee serving on a safety committee receives de- 
tailed instruction in first aid work including the Schaefer 
prone method of resuscitation. As a result of this plan 
it will be but a short time until there will be several 
men in every gang of workmen, and at least one man on 
every train, that is a trained first aid man, able to give 
instant aid in any kind of an accident. 


*See also paper by Britton I. Budd in Electric Railway Journal 
for March 4, 1922, page 364.—Eps. 
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A uniformed first aid team has been trained and aids 
in the instruction of the employees as well as giving 
demonstrations in public. A training school for first 
aid men has been established and classes of twenty men 
receive two hours instruction a week for eight weeks 
and at the end of this period are given an examination 
by the American Red Cross and receive a certificate as 
a first aid instructor in the Red Cross. 

Over two hundred first aid stations are maintained 
on the elevated property and at thirty places a stretcher 
and blanket are kept in a-weather proof container. ° 

The number of cases of infection resulting from the 
neglect of small injuries has been materially’ reduced 
by the first aid instruction and the propaganda in the 
form of notices regarding immediate treatment of all 
injuries, no matter how slight, at a first aid station. 

Every accident reported on the elevated lines is closely 
investigated and steps are immediately taken to prevent 
the recurrence of an accident of a like nature. The re- 
sults are shown in the accompanying table. 

Over 200 of the employees attended the foremen’s 
safety instruction course and the safety supervisors’ 


CHICAGO ELEVATED RAILROADS, COMPARATIVE STATEMENT 
OF LOST-TIME ACCIDENTS TO EMPLOYEES, JANUARY 
TO JUNE, 1921 AND 1922. 


Per Cent 
’ 1921 1922 Inc. Dec. 

Average number of employees in : 

service. (monthly).2igesicees exiviog ses 5,396 5 288! = wire 2.00 
Totalrevenue car-miles............... 16,898,794 17,575,630 4.00 .,... 
Total revenue passengers............- 61,820,938 61,435,300 ..... 6.62 
Total number of lost-time accidents to ‘ 

employees... 2.5 «alot ae eee 73 BO 712 ane 23.30 
Total number of days lost account of 

accidents {that Us aeehee ce dene \\ 572 3464 ate 37.70 
Car mileage per lost-time accident (to 

employees): #3 BARU, Wien cai 231,490 313,85) Bo.40 25 
Passengers carried per lost-time accident 

to employees't]) is. <suthichaassehee« 833,163" 1,097,059 —S1E70 nt 


schools held by the Chicago Safety Council during the 
past six months and of this number 117 received cer- 
tificates of graduation for attending at least 75 per cent 
of the meetings. All of these council meetings are held 
in the evening and the men attend them on their own 
time and of their own volition. The company safety 
meetings are held on company time. 

In the tabulation of the number of accidents shown 
below, the lost time accidents are those of sufficient 
seriousness to incapacitate the employee for work for 
eight hours or longer. 

To educate the employees we have found it is neces- 
sary to have the active co-operation of the supervisory 
force and the officials, for in safety work as well as in 
the other phases of industry the attitude of the em- 
ployees but reflects the attitude of the employer. On 
the elevated lines the officials and supervisors consider 
that they are responsible for the protection of em- 
ployees from injury and accidental loss of life. To see 
that they are properly cared for when injured, to 
investigate the cause of injury and to take steps to 
prevent further injuries of a like nature are considered 
just as much a part of official duty as is the efficient 
operation of a department of this railway. 

To obtain the employees’ co-operation in accident pre- 
vention, the supervisory men have shown the employees 
that their superiors are behind the work, heart, and 
soul. Any recommendations that employees may make 
that will tend to reduce the hazards and increase the 
safety of working conditions are closely investigated 
and if found practicable are carried out with the least 
possible delay. A budget allowance of $50,000 a year 
for carrying out safety suggestions has been provided 
this year and last. ; 


| 
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Good Results from Safety Campaign 


Safety Committees Have Been Organized, 
Competition for Accident Reduction Is Keen 
and a Bonus Is Offered for the Best Records 


By W. AUTEN BROWN 
Supervisor of Schedules Nashville Railway & Light Company 


cessful campaign for the prevention of accidents 
on the property of the Nashville Railway & Light 
Company were made about March 1 of last year. 

There were conditions on the property that had had 
the effect of greatly increasing accidents during the 
latter part of 1919 and the first eight months of 1920. 
In August, 1920, a strike took place, and it became 
necessary to replace about 60 per cent of the platform 


[Le initial efforts of what proved to be a very suc- 


excellent speakers were discovered, among them the 
present supervisor of safety, J. S. Patrick, who was 
then a member of the claim department. Probably one 
of the best results of this manner of meeting was that 
When a man once spoke on the platform he imme- 
diately became an ardent safety man and seldom after- 
ward had a serious accident. 

These meetings are still being held. They have 
become an institution to which the men look forward 


men. Naturally with the unsettled conditions that fol- eagerly. They are made interesting from the employees’ 
lowed and with a large number of inexperienced men, point of view—and to quote another writer on this 
tials February 
piel sb k id a (Sw Se el 8 Le aye 4 
2 Coe aaa PLE rH BBs 
o 8 P| Let tele edt | a im |_| HHH 
ny, Cee POE EE He 
o¢ —— fF ‘Gg0508 HHH HH WAN 
<i] it AT TT Aco FECHA Bara TN vis eee 
rary wan SECON EN RA Gos BAW AVAY JN! 
o"T NZ TLLAT LTT AT A -S cucculea l/ cH PASSA 
eo PRECENZE NZETC ENE CN A yt eae 
2 
E 6 eee et eee tee ee Pereeeeer eee eee 
‘Si Keep the Accident Line close to Zero Line 
AVERAGES - 1921 
. er Day 
Jan. Ts Apr. 64/5 July 6's Oct. 5S Jan.1922 Average per day 3'%s1, Feb. Average to date 4 '/i4 
Feb. 5% May 671 Aug. 4%s Nov. 42/s Good work, let’s keep it up ! 
‘Mar 6'e June 90 Sept. 6'/s0 Dec. 42/5 


SAMPLE CHART OF ACCIDENT RECORD AS DRAWN ON BULLETIN BOARD 


accidents continued to increase during the next few 
months. It was this, coupled with the high cost per 
accident—occasioned by circumstances common in yary- 
ing degrees to our industry—that brought about the 
necessity for some action. 

A meeting of all employees, called by H. A. Davis, 
superintendent of the railway department, for a dis- 
cussion on how to reduce accidents was the first real 
move. Charts showing accident records had been 
posted, but up to this time had not been very effec- 
tive. At this meeting, which took place on March 29, 
Mr. Davis made it clear that something had to be done 
to reduce accidents. At the same time, he pointed out 
the advantages which would accrue to both employees 
and the company by avoiding accidents and saving 
money. Other speakers at this meeting were the mas- 
ter mechanic, the barn foreman, a schedule man, a 
motorman and a conductor. Each briefly discussed 
from his point of view the prevention of accidents. 

Other meetings followed, under the guidance of Mr. 
Davis. Men from various branches of the operating 
department were the speakers. There would always be 
two meetings, one at 1 p.m. for the night crews just 
before going on duty, the other at 3 p.m., for day men. 
An effort was made to have an experienced motorman 
and a conductor on the program at every meeting, and 
though sometimes lacking in certain of the essentials 
of oratory they got their ideas across in a way under- 
stood and appreciated by their fellow workers. Some 


subject, they are “Snappy and not overdone.” Cigars 
and refreshments are sometimes served to add to the 
attractiveness. 

After the appointment of the safety supervisor in 
August, 1920, the movement began to take more defi- 
nite form. Two safety committees were formed from 
each division of the system, one from among the day 
crews and the other from the night crews. A motor- 
man or conductor from each line of the division repre- 
sented makes up the personnel. These committees 
serve for a period of two months and meet twice each 
month with the supervisor. 

The duties of the committees are: (1) To investi- 
gate and study any unusual or serious accident occur- 
ring on their division, (2) to consider and pass- upon 
safety suggestions received, and (8) to make memo- 
randa of any unsafe practices, defective equipment or 
track, and report them at once to the supervisor, who 
takes them up with the proper officials or department. 

Some valuable suggestions have come from these 
men, who are in constant contact with the equipment, 
track, the public and other members of the “hazard” 
family, that must be closely watched to bring acci- 
dents to a minimum. Every suggestion, regardless of 
its degree of importance, receives careful consideration. 
Credit is given or notice is taken of those whose sug- 
gestions are found useful or who render good service. 
This is done in a manner benefiting the individual 
case and with a view of encouraging further endeavors. 
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The supervisor has an opportunity in these meetings 
effectively to educate and bring the men to an apprecia- 
tion of the importance of safety. 

The term of service on the committees is made as 
short as is consistent with the possibility of developing 
the interest of each member and giving him an oppor- 
tunity to accomplish something. With this procedure 
the committees are kept active with new blood, and 
every two months forty keen advocates of safety are 
turned out. 

Another method of engaging the interest of the men 
is by the use of a chart somewhat similar to that 
shown on page 157. On this chart, which is painted 
on a blackboard 9 x 4 ft., conspicuously located, the ac- 
cidents of the preceding day are recorded by a line 
which goes up or down with their fluctuations. After 
solving the “mystery,” the novelty of being able to read 
the thing made it all the more interesting to some of 
the men. It is watched with keen interest, and when 
the line goes up it has the. effect with many of them of 
producing extra precaution. Comparisons of previous 
months and pertinent comments are made on space 
around the chart left for the purpose. 

A comparative statement based on miles per accident 
is made each week. In this statement the records of 


Lines 


Buena Vista... . 


No. Div. Total.. 
Fath-Shelby... . 


First St 
Meridian 

Main St 
Woodland...... 


East Div. Total 


4th Av-Radnor.. 
Fairfield 


Wharf Av 


So. Div. Total. . 


Broadway.....\| ... 
Belmont 
Hillsboro....... 
Kayne Av...... 
Glendale 


So.W.Div.Total. 


| Cedar Str etiadey 
W. Nashville.... 


West Div. Total 


Grand Total.. 


TABLE OF ACCIDENTS BY DAYS AND ROUTES 
POSTED ON BULLETIN BOARD 


divisions are compared. Copies furnished to the 
division superintendents are also posted on the bul- 
letin boards. Much friéndly rivalry has been created 
and the superintendents and their men take much pride 
in making a good showing for their respective divi- 
sions. As interest grew and competition became keen, 
there was added another board with a table, showing 
the lines grouped by divisions. On this is kept a daily 
record of the number of accidents occurring on each 
line. By the use of two colors of chalk, the day and 
night shift accidents are also shown separately. 

To show their appreciation of the good records made 
and as an additional incentive to continue them, the 
management last September offered, as a prize, a 
turkey to each man having a perfect record from Oct. 
1 to Dec. 23. The only accidents not chargeable 
against this prize were those where a vehicle or other 
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_object came in contact with the car three or more feet 
behind the front doors or one with which the car had 
no connection though occurring near it. At the end of 
two months about ninety men had been eliminated. A 
great many of these accidents had been of such trivial 
nature, however, and many of them not the fault of 
the car men, that, with the consent of those who had 
clear records, “the slate was wiped clean” and a new 
start was made with about thirty days to go. At the 
expiration of this time only five men had chargeable 
accidents. They were “forgiven” and every man re- 
ceived a turkey. These three months proved the best 
of the year. 

The public was not forgotten in the campaign and 
was told of the work through the usual publicity chan- 
nels. We believe that one result was a reduction of 
accidents of “auto coming out of. the pocket’ type. 
No doubt other accidents were also avoided. Those 
that do not happen are intangible, and it would be diffi- 
cult to determine just what prevented them. We be- 
lieve that educating the public is one of the funda- 
mental principles of conducting a safety campaign. 

As a result of last year’s activities accidents were 
reduced 20.2 per cent over 1920. The first real results 
from the work began to show about three months after 
its beginning and for the last six months, as compared 
with the same period of 1920, there was a reduction of 
34.9 per cent; compared with the first six months of 
1921 there was a reduction of 21 per cent. The average 
car-miles per accident for the year was 2,350; for the 
last six months 3,049. All accidents reported are in- 
cluded in these averages, as well as derailments, with 
or without damage or injury. All classes of accidents 
decreased, excepting boarding and alighting. These 
showed a slight increase, offering more food for 
thought. There was only one fatility in the railway 
department, as compared with five for the year 1920. 

While a great record was made last year, especially 
during the last six months, the first month of this 
year has shown more improvement—in fact, was the 
best month on record. There were more than 4,000 
car-miles per accident and only 111 accidents, as com- 
pared with 225 last year. To effect further savings, a 
“profit or dividend” sharing contest has been organized. 
The platform and carhouse men have been divided 
into four teams with a captain and three lieutenants 
for each. The captains selected their teams by drawing 
the names one by one from four groups, namely, oper- 
ator (one-man cars), motormen, conductor and car- 
house men. The contest will continue through the year 
but will be divided into four periods of three months 
each. New captains and teams will be selected at the 
end of each period. 

The company has offered a bonus of $10 for each unit 
of accident decrease this year. This bonus is paid 
irrespective of the class of accident. To illustrate: 
The total number of accidents for the first three months 
last year was 585. If the total this year is 335, the 
bonus found will be $2,500, which will be divided among 
the teams as follows: Winning team, 50 per cent; 
second team, 25 per cent; third team, 15 per cent, “and 
the last team 10 per cent. Each member will receive 
an equal share of the amount due his team. 

From a humanitarian standpoint, the value of acci- 
dent prevention cannot be estimated. With the big 
dividends it pays in money and good will, when prop- 
erly directed, it is good business. 
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Copper-Clad Steel Wire Advocated 


The Non-Corrosive Qualities, Great Strength and Low Cost 
of Copper-Clad Steel Wire Make It Useful for Long 
Spans and Rural Lines Where Wind and 
Sleet Loads Are Severe 

N ARTICLE giving considerable data in regard to 
the use of copper-clad steel wire appeared in the 
Electrical Werld for July 22, 1922, over the signature 
of B. C. Dennison of the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology. The following information is taken from this 
article: : 
Normal copper-clad steel wire is about 8 per cent 


lighter than copper and has a breaking strength ex- 


SS ye ae ee ee 
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a ready application. 


ceeding that of copper by an amount varying from 


Span in Feet 


CoMPARISON OF SAGS FoR VARIOUS SPAN LENGTHS. THE GRAPHS 
ARE BASED ON 3-IN. IcE LOAD AND 8 LB. PER SQUARE 
Foot WIND LOAD 


20 per cent for the larger sizes (No. 4/0) to 55 per 
cent for No. 12. Stranded cables of copper-clad steel 
may be expected to be at least 50 per cent stronger 
than the corresponding cables of hard-drawn copper. A 
so-called “extra-high-tensile’’ copper-clad steel wire now 


on the market has a-tensile strength 150 per cent 
greater than copper owing to the use of a high-carbon 


steel core. 

Obviously, copper-clad steel wire cannot always be 
substituted for copper to advantage. Its general field 
of usefulness is in those applications where the size 
of wire is determined by requirements of mechanical 
strength rather than conductivity, or where galvanized 
wire is subject to corrosion and depreciation. 

For long spans where the strength of hard-drawn 
copper is insufficient the copper-clad steel wire finds 
Compared with silicon-bronze or 
phosphor-bronze wire, copper-clad steel has about the 
same strength and conductivity with materially lower 
first cost. Extra-high tensile-strength copper-clad steel 
adds to the advantage of lower cost a strength twice 


that of bronze. 


In the support of telephone and signal cables, in 
carrying trolley feeders over streams and rights-of-way, 
and in general for carrying the weight of wires which 
require messengers, the copper-clad messenger strand 
has an advantage over galvanized-steel cable in that it 
is free from rust and deterioration. In railway tun- 
nels or other places where corrosive gases are present 


this advantage is especially pronounced. Another use 


for such messengers is in the support of trolley wires 
in catenary construction. 

The size of conductor for rural lines is frequently 
determined by considerations of safety from breakage 


to wind and sleet loads rather than by conductivity. 
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Thus, compared with solid copper wire, No. 6 copper- 
clad might frequently replace No. 6 hard-drawn copper 
with a saving of 30 per cent of the poles and insulators 
because of the use of longer spans, although strung 
with the same sag and possessing equal safety. Some 
saving in the cost of the conductor would also result 
because only 92 per cent as great a weight of wire 
would be used and the cost per pound would be less. 
The accompanying graphs show a comparison of sags 
in No. 6 conductors with various span lengths. 

In high-tension distribution in city streets the neces- 
sity for safety makes possible the use of copper-clad 
steel conductors. In street-lighting circuits, for ex- 
ample, the current could be transmitted by a very small 
copper wire, yet safety requirements may force the use 
of No. 6 wire. A: No. 8 copper-clad steel wire would 
give the same mechanical strength, give satisfactory 
conductivity and cost less. 

In his Electrical World article Professor Dennison 
gives data referring particularly to the copper-clad steel 
wire made by the molten method by the Copper-Clad 
Steel Company of Rankin, Pa. In this method, after 
the steel ingot has been brought to a welding tempera- 
ture within a graphite mold, molten electrolytic copper 
is poured around the steel, and as the two metals cool 
a composite cylinder of copper firmly welded to the steel 
core results. Three general grades are produced, 40 
per cent conductivity, 30 per cent conductivity and 
mechanical grade. As suggested by the name, 40 per 
cent conductivity grade has 40 per cent the conductivity 
of pure copper of the same gage number. Mechanical 
grade has no guaranteed conductivity, but corresponds 
to a conductivity of about 25 per cent. An interesting 
development is a composite cable made of strands of 
pure copper and copper-clad steel wire. This makes a 
cable which has high conductivity and great strength 
which fills in the gap in conductivity between the 40 
per cent copper-clad steel and copper. 


Safety Advertised in Oakland 


HE activity of the San Francisco-Oakland Ter- 

minal Railways, through a local organization known 
as the East Bay Safety Council and in other ways, has 
already keen mentioned in these columns. The East 
Bay Safety Council was organized on April 28, as men- 
tioned in the issue of this paper for June 24, and its 
activities were launched by a parade of Boy Scouts on 


OAKLAND 


Car WITH SAFETY MOTTOES IN 


May 27. A practical contribution of the railway com- 
pany to the accident prevention cause is the special 
car illustrated. This car has on its sides and end panels 
a series of safety injunctions and is being operated in 
the regular service on the various lines of the company. 
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Getting Rid of Paving 


How a Wisconsin Company Proved to a Municipality That 
This Obsolete Tax Was an Impediment to Good 
Service and Got It Removed 


By N. C. RASMUSSEN 
Superintendent Wisconsin Valley Electric Company, 


Wausau, Wis. 

HE paving of streets and portions of streets by 

electric railways is a serious burden under our 
present franchise system. As everybody knows, this 
obligation is a relic of the old horse car days. When 
horses were used there may have been some justification 
for it, but since the advent of electricity as a motive 
power, this charge should not any longer be carried by 
the electric railways. 

From 1910 to 1914, which were the worst years in 
the history of our company, considerable paving was 
done by the city in which we operate, and our company 
had to bear its share of the cost and upkeep of this 
paving, although it was being used by the automobiles, 
which were taking away passengers from our cars. 
Naturally things looked rather gloomy to us. 

During 1915 we decided that something would have 
to be done, and we looked around for a remedy. We 
finally decided to try operating our cars with one man, 
and we rebuilt some old equipment for one-man opera- 
tion, and in November, 1915, we started to operate our 
city cars with one man. The result was so gratifying 
that on Jan. 1, 1916, we began one-man operation of 
our suburban cars during the light hours of the day, 
using two men during rush hours on these suburban 
cars. For four years the interurban cars have been 
operated successfully in this way. 

In January, 1920, our city administration asked us 
to build two extensions, each about one-half mile in 
length. We realized that these extensions should have 
been built before and several petitions had been pre- 
sented to us for their construction, but we were unable 
to see where we could realize any return on the invest- 
ment and therefore had been obliged to decline. When 
the city administration finally asked us to make these 
extensions, the management of the company instructed 
the writer to try to find a solution. At that time, which 
was about a year after the armistice had been signed, 
we were enjoying a good patronage on our cars, to 
some extent ‘probably because we had not made any 
material increase in fare. The only change made was 
to cut out all the reduced rate tickets, so as to charge 
a straight 5-cent fare. We were operating in the city 


on a fifteen-minute schedule which would seem to be 


reasonably good service in a city of 20,000 population. 
The writer was. very optimistic, however, about the 
street railways coming into their. own again and made 
a recommendation to the management to build the ex- 
tensions asked for and also double track 1 mile of 
existing single track and put on enough additional cars 
to give a ten-minute service in the city instead of one 
every fifteen minutes, and a twenty-minute suburban 
service instead of one every thirty minutes as we had 
been doing. This would mean that we would have to 
buy four new cars, and of course material for the 
extensions and rebuild this 1 mile track at peak prices. 

At first this seemed a startling proposal but after 
it had been thoroughly examined the company decided 
to adopt it provided the city would consent to relieve 
us of the paving burden. The proposition was placed 
before the Mayor, who finally decided to submit the 
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matter to the Council. The writer attended the Council | 
meeting at which the plan was presented, and after | 
thoroughly explaining it agreed for the company to | 
hold the fare as low as we could but not binding our- | 
In the vote which followed | 


selves to any certain fare. 
only two out of the eighteen aldermen cast their vote 


against the adoption of the amendment to our fran- | 
chise in the form in which we put it before the Council. © 


How OPPOSITION WAS OVERCOME 


There was, of course, considerable agitation against | 
this action of the Council from the socialists and labor } 
unions, and the writer was the center of much dis- | 
cussion when the city election was held that spring. | 


The opposing parties spread a good deal of propaganda 


that after we got rid of the old franchise and fulfilled | 
our promise to the city of building the extensions and | 
putting on additional service, we would increase the | 
On hearing this I went into the enemy’s camp | 
and had a heart to heart talk with some of the leaders, | 
and very little was said about the matter after that, | 
Finally when election day was over, we found that al- ; 
though several socialists were elected, the two aldermen | 
who had voted against us were the only two of the } 
old Council who were defeated, and now after more | 


fare. 


than one year of operation under this new arrangement 
there is a great deal of favorable comment on the 


service rendered and also the fact that we have not { 


raised the fare above 5 cents. 

We have also been commended by the labor element 
in the city, as we have not followed the practice general 
in other industries of cutting wages to a great extent. 
In fact, we have not cut any of our regular men, either 
on the cars or in other departments. Our motormen 
are being paid higher wages than in many cities larger | 
than ours and are contented. This is proved by the 
fact that we have not changed a single trainman in the 
last year, and of all the old men who were with us 
before the new system was inaugurated, not one has left 
the service. When the new system was put into effect 
we had to engage eight or ten new men, but since 
November, 1920, after we got them broken in, we 
have lost only one man and he had been with us only | 
a short time. 

During the first year’s operation under the new 
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arrangement traffic has increased in proportion to the | 


additional service put on, and although the railway 
department is making only a moderate return on the 
investment we feel the present arrangement is more 
satisfactory than the former under which we were 
obliged to pay for all new paving and maintenance of 
old paving in the track area. The feeling between the 
company and the public is better than it has ever been, 
and what this article is intended particularly to bring 
out is that when the facts are properly placed before 
the public and the cards put on‘the table face up, the 
American public will be fair. The writer holds the 
same opinion as E. M. Walker, that a car in sight at 
all times in the solution of the elimination of the jitney, 
and people who would walk if no car were in sight will 
now ride. 7 

It might be well to say that our suburban cars which 
now operate on a twenty-minute schedule as against 
thirty minutes under the old arrangement are double- 
truck cars, which were changed over for either, one or 
two-man operation, are now entirely operated by one 
man and are working out very satisfactorily. 
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Douglas Fir Invades the East 


Representative of West Coast Lumbermen Explains the Status of the Timber Which Is an Increasingly 
Close Competitor of Southern Pine—The Vast Resources of the Pacific Coast 
in This Valuable Wood Are One of Its Greatest Assets 


By C. J. HOGUE 


Manager West Coast Forest Products Bureau, Seattle, Wash. 


way men in Douglas fir as a structural and tie 
timber, the editors of the Electric Railway Journal 
have asked me to explain its characteristics from the 
lumberman’s standpoint. I am pleased to do this, be- 

_ cause I feel that in some parts of the country the posi- 
_ tion of Douglas fir with respect to other woods available 
for the same classes of work is not clearly understood. 
Douglas fir suifers, as compared with Southern pine 

in particular, because the different grades are not 
clearly established and hence because the most suitable 


[: VIEW of the increasing interest of electric rail- 


any Southern pine. Timbers 18 in. square and from 
120 to 140 ft. long can be obtained at any time, sizes 
not to be had from any of the Southern pines. There 
is no great difference between the strength equivalent 
of pine and Douglas fir. Small pieces in green or air- 
dried condition seem to give Southern pine a slight pref- 
erence, but tests of stringers of structural sizes indi- 
cate that Douglas fir is the stronger and stiffer wood 
when used in these sizes. Douglas fir can be put to 
the same uses as yellow pine. It makes excellent bridge 
and trestle timbers. It is largely used in car construc- 


THE DovuGLAs Fir IN Its NATIvp HABITAT, A CHARACTERISTIC VIEW IN THE HEART OF THE FIR FOREST 


grade of fir is not always selected for a given class of 
work. Southern pine is marketed in the three types: 
long leaf, short leaf and loblolly, there being fortu- 
nately three species of trees which lend themselves well 
to this grading. Douglas fir trees, on the other hand, 
while producing grades of timber over as wide a range 
as those of the three types of pine mentioned, produce 
simply Douglas fir. As will be explained later, the 
Western lumbermen are endeavoring to establish grades 
which will conduce to more intelligent application of 
this important natural resource. 

Douglas fir is suitable for a wide range of uses. 
It is suitable for 80 to 90 per cent of all the uses to 
which softwood lumber is put, and with the inclusion of 
spruce, hemlock and cedar, which are also found on the 
West Coast, the lumberman in that region can offer 
materials for satisfactory use in 100 per cent of all the 
uses for which all the soft woods and most of the softer 
hard woods are required. 

As Dr. Harry C. Brown, wood technologist of the 
New York State College of Forestry, Syracuse, N. Y., 
recently put the situation regarding Douglas fir: ‘This 

vood is the chief competitor of the Southern yellow 
ines. The tree reaches much larger dimensions than 


tion, especially for car sills, for sidings, framing, floor- 
ing and roofing, working easier than the Southern pine.” 

As the writer explained before a meeting of Massa- 
chusetts lumbermen recently, the Douglas fir forest 
region is 100 to 150 miles wide, extending from the 
shore line of the Pacific Ocean to the crest of the Cas- 
cade Mountains, and 500 to 600 miles long from north- 
ern California through Oregon and Washington into 
southern British Columbia. It contains nearly one- 
third of the standing timber in the United States. That 
this small area can contain so much timber is due to the 
density of the timber stand, often as much as 100,000 
to 150,000 ft. to the acre being found.- The average 
stand per acre is four times as much as the average for 
the forests of the country as a whole. 

The Douglas fir is the principal species of the re- 
gion, forming about 70 per cent of the stand, and the 
Douglas fir alone represents about one-fourth of our 
remaining standing timber. 

The suitability of the wood for various uses is as- 
sociated largely with its rate of growth. In a large 
old-growth tree the grain is quite coarse at the center, 
the rate of growth becoming increasingly slower as the 
tree becomes older. The fine grainwood of the outer 
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part of the tree is soft, of uniform texture, and it works 
easily with tools. The wood of medium or normal rate 
of growth is hard, tough and strong, and is the struc- 
tural type. The coarse-grained wood of the heart of 
the tree is suitable for general use for boards, studding, 
joists and other purposes. 

In smaller trees the rate of growth is more uniform, 
being sometimes of the structural type throughout and 
sometimes, in fast-growing trees, of the coarser type. 

The question is frequently asked as to the difference 
between red fir and yellow fir. Color seems to be asso- 
ciated mainly with rate of growth. Fast-growing wood 
is red; slow-growing wood is yellow. Both colors will 
be found in the big old trees, the coarse-grained wood 
of the center being red and the color gradually changing 
to yellow as the grain becomes finer. No difference in 
strength can be noticed between red fir and yellow fir 
of otherwise equivalent character. 


THE ONLY WooD AVAILABLE FOR LARGE STRINGERS 


Electric railway men are particularly interested in 
Douglas fir as bridge material and for use in ties. 
For the former use the large sizes comparatively free 
from sap in which Douglas fir stringers are obtainable 
give this species an advantage not enjoyed by any of 
the competing woods. A recent investigation by a 
committee of the American Railway Engineering Asso- 
ciation showed that over one-third of the timber bridges 
of the country has stringers of depth greater than 16 
in., which means that these stringers were Douglas fir. 

The greater demand for stringers of large size and 
the availability of Douglas fir in all markets have 
brought it into extensive use for bridge material. 

_As tie timber, the service records of Douglas fir are 
based on the experience of Northwestern roads. These 
roads use a poor grade of fir for ties, both because of 
the necessity for keeping down the initial cost in their 
development work and because local ties of low grade 
can be used economically. Hence the records are not 
directly comparable with those of long-leaf yellow pine 
ties used by the railroads of the East, where ties of this 
latter species were generally of as high grade as the 
bridge material. It was only during the war that 
Douglas fir ties of this higher grade material made 
their appearance and their use is of too recent a date 
to provide evidence of their worth. The large order of 
fir ties recently furnished to the Philadelphia Rapid 
Transit Company consisted of high-grade ties. The 
results of the use of these ties in Philadelphia will 
undoubtedly be followed with great interest by electric 
railway men, particularly those in the East. 

In this connection it will be of interest to note-that 
H. 8. Betts, of the United States Forest Service, in his 
book on “Timber; Its Strength, Seasoning and Grad- 
ing,” lists the average life of untreated ties properly 
tie-plated as follows: 


6to 8 years 
3to 5 years 


A recent report by a committee of the American 
Wood Preservers’ Association listed all completed tests, 
ie., tests where all ties in the test tracks had been 
removed, and the results on untreated ties showed an 
average life of Coast Douglas fir ties varying from 7.3 
as a minimum average to 8.4 years as a maximum. 
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Long-leaf yellow pine showed a variation in average — 
life of from 3.5 years to 12.5 years. 
long-leaf yellow pine tests seven showed an average — 
length of life lower than the Douglas fir average mini- 
mum, and this inspite of the fact as noted above, that 
the Douglas fir was of the low-grade type used until 
lately by the Western railroads and not of the type 
directly comparable with long-leaf pine. White oak also 
showed a variation in averages from 4.5 years to 12.9 
years, with two of the six tests showing an average 
lower than the Douglas-fir minimum average. 

The United States Forest Service credits treated 
Douglas fir ties with a life of fifteen years. From the 
experience of the C. B. & Q. Railroad, with 3,200 Doug- 
las fir ties treated with zine chloride, of which only 
48 per cent have been removed after twenty years, and 
from the experience of the O. W. R.R. & N. Company 
with Douglas fir ties treated with creosote oil and laid 
in a four-mile test track where an average life of six- 
teen years resulted, it would appear that fifteen years 
is a conservative estimate. With present track fasten- 
ings the mechanical life of the tie is about fifteen years, 
so that treatment to resist decay for that period is 
sufficient. 


DoucLAs Fir WILL TAKE PRESERVATIVES 


The question is frequently asked as to the extent 
to which Douglas fir responds to preservative treatment. 
It must be granted that it is refractive to treatment 
with creosote and can be injured by too great heat and 
pressure. Success in treatment results from longer 
time and lower temperatures and pressures and much 
use is made of the vacuum in reducing temperatures at 
which boiling and vaporization takes place. 

Western railroads have successfully applied preserva- 
tive treatment to Douglas fir bridge timbers and piling. 
In rainy localities creosote has generally been used, 
while in arid regions both creosote and zine chloride 
have been found effective. 

In a recent technical note the Forest Products Labora- 
tory of the United States Forest Service stated that 
there is little difference between the strength of the 
Southern pines from that of Douglas fir from the 
Pacific Northwest. True long-leaf pine averages 
heavier, stronger and tougher than Douglas fir. True 
short-leaf averages heavier and tougher than the fir, 
but is about equal to it in the strength as a beam or 
post. Loblolly pine, although averaging heavier than 
the fir, is somewhat weaker. 

The difference in strength between any of these 
pines and fir, however, is not so great but that low- 
density pieces of the one species are weaker than the 
average of the other species. As far as strength prop- 
erties are concerned, the choice between any two lots 
of Southern pine and Douglas fir will depend upon the 
grade and density of the timber composing each lot. 
The Rocky Mountain type of Douglas fir averages con- 
siderably weaker than the Pacific Coast type. 

In a table of working stresses permissible for struc- 
tural timber, prepared by the Forest Products Labora- 
tory, the following figures are given for three grades 
of Douglas fir respectively, No. 1 structural, No. 2 
structural, and Rocky Mountain region: Allowable 
bending stress in extreme fiber, for damp locations, 
1,100 lb. per sq.in., 900 lb. and 700 lb.; same for use 
outside not in contact with soil, 1,400, 1,100 and 900; 
same under shelter in a dry location, 1,600, 1,300 and 
1,100; allowable horizontal shear stress in all locations, 
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100, 90 and 85; allowable compression stress parallel to 
_the grain in short columns, in wet locations, 900, 800 
| and 700; same in outside location, 1,100, 900 and 800; 
| same in dry location, 1,200, 1,000 and 800; allowable 
| compression stress perpendicular to grain, in wet loca- 
tions, 225, 200 and 200; same in outside location, 250, 
225 and 225; same in inside location, 350, 300 and 275. 
The West Coast Lumbermen’s Association has issued 
under date of Jan. 2, 1922, its standard classifications, 
and grading and dressing rules for Douglas fir and 
other West Coast timber woods. This gives the char- 
acteristics required for all classes of service to which 
the several woods are applicable. On the subject of 
Douglas fir ties, the standard classification* says: 

Heart ties shall be of sound timber of medium rate of 
growth to average not less than five annual growth rings 
per inch; well manufactured. Must be free from decay; 

' wane; heart stain; splits; shake or large knots’ where the 
rails lie. Shall not have sap more than 2 in. wide on the 
top of the tie between 20: in. and 40 in. from the middle. 

No. 1 ties shall be sound timber, well manufactured and 
free from decay; shake; splits; large pitch seams; unsound 
knots; large knots where the rai’ lie; wane on corners 

- reducing face width more than 1 in. Very coarse grained 
pieces to be excluded. 

No. 2 ties must be free from rot. Will allow a small 
amount of fine shake; large knots; sap stain and/or heart 
stain; pitch pockets; wane on one corner that does not 

' reduce the face width more than 2 in. or the equivalent 

- on two or more corners; variation in sawing 34 in. over or 
under in thickness, and/or, width or 2 in. over or under 
in length. Must be suitable for side-track purposes. 

Ties for treating purposes shall be of the same quality 
as foregoing grades except that sap will not be considered 
a defect. 


As was suggested earlier, the West Coast Lumbermen 

are endeavoring to apply modern methods of grading 

to their product and it is to be hoped that the three 

- grades in the Forest Products Laboratory table quoted 
above will soon be generally recognized. 


*The conclusion should not be drawn that, by this classification, 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association urges its grading rules 
in place of the A. R. E. A. grade, which contains a density pro- 
vision, while the W. C. L. A. best grade contains only a rate-of 

_ growth provision. The W. C. L. A. members cut many ties of the 

. R. E. A. grade and state their belief that ties on a class 1 road 

should be of this grade. Their purpose, in offering tie grades, is 

_ to suggest grades for smaller roads and minor lines not in posi- 

_ tion, or when they consider it not necessary, to buy the high 
_ grade tie of the A. R. E. A. specification. 
° a ee 


A New 121-Lb. “Market Street Rail” 
; for San Francisco 


_ JN PLANNING the renewal of rails on heavily 
_ i traveled lines of the Market Street Railway, in San 
_ Francisco, a modification of the present standard 9-in. 

_ girder rail section was found to be economical and an 
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order was placed with the Lorain Steel Company for 
1,000 tons of rail rolled to a new section. Delivery in 
San Francisco is to be made within three months and 
renewal of rails in Market Street tracks is to be com- 
menced at once beginning at the Ferry terminal. 

The present headway on Market Street is as low as 
twenty seconds dur- 
ing rush hours; and ee 
the cars average 274 fas 
tons weight, empty. 
The rail which has 
been standard on 
this system for sev- 
eral years is the 
106-lb. Lorain  sec- 
tion. It happens 
that the rail on Mar- 
ket Street is not this 
standard, but has a 
141-lb. section, and 
was rolled from low- 
carbon steel made by 
the Bessemer proc- 
ess. This rail, which 
is very soft and hasa 
comparatively short 
life, now requires to 
be renewed. To re- 
place it open-hearth steel of higher carbon content 
is specified. A heavier rail was also thought to be 
desirable, but the next heavier girder rail, the 134-lb. 
A. E. R. A. standard, however, was believed to be 
unnecessarily heavy and involves several features not 
suited to service on this system. It was therefore 
decided to design a new section incorporating in it the 
desirable features of both the 106 and 134-lb. sections. 
This was done under the direction of B. P. Legare, chief 
engineer, maintenance of way and structures, Market 
Street Railway. 

Chief advantages of the new design are that (1) a 
rail sufficiently heavier than the 106-lb. section is 
secured, (2) the same fishplates that were used on the 
106-lb. section fit the new rail, (3) the metal in the new 
rail is enough less than the next heavier standard sec- 
tion (the 134-lb. rail) to effect a saving of about $1,000 
per mile of single track. 

In the 134-lb. rail the head is wider than required by 
the wheel tread of the San Francisco equipment, and 
hence the new head is patterned somewhat after the 
106-lb. section but has a slightly wider head and a 
curved upper surface to conform with the A. E. R. A. 
section. The taper on the back of the head of the 134- 
lb. rail is omitted in the new section because the San 
Francisco practice now is to omit header blocks along 
the rails and to abut the asphalt surfacing against the 
rail head itself. This construction makes it preferable 
to avoid any difference in level between rail head and 
adjoining pavement that would introduce impact. 

The depth of groove and the flange of the new rail are 
the same as in the 106-lb. section. This was necessary 
in order that fishplates would be interchangeable 
between the 106 and the 121-lb. sections, and it is 
entirely satisfactory because there is no objection to 
the flange of the 106-lb. section. As an evidence of this 
it is pointed out that by the time the railhead has worn 
down to such an extent that the 3-in. wheel flange 
begins to wear the floor of the groove, the rail would 
require renewal anyway because of wear in the head. 


‘134 Ib.,506 
A.E.RA. Standard 


Former standard New /2l lo. 
Market Sk Rai] 


COMPARISON OF 106-LB., 121-LB. AND 
134-LB. SECTIONS 
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Mr. Twining on Philadelphia Valuation 


ILLIAM §S. TWINING, director of the Depart- 

ment of City Transit, Philadelphia, has con- 
tributed an article to the July issue of the Manufacturer 
on the valuations of the Philadelphia Rapid Transit 
System as made by the company and the city. He 
points out that of the ten valuations put on the prop- 
erty, there is a difference between the highest and the 
lowest of more than $200,000,000. On the basis of the 
1921 statistics, with an allowance of 4 per cent on the 
company’s valuation of $290,000,000, the charge per 
passenger would have to be 62 cents, whereas with the 
lowest figure submitted by the city, i.e., that repre- 
senting the original cost (new) of the existing property 
after depreciation had been deducted, a rate of 7 per 
cent would have been earned with the 5-cent fare. For 
an 8 per cent return on the company’s basis, the pay- 
ment for the use of the company’s property would be 
equivalent to 34 cents per revenue passenger, whereas 
on a 4 per cent basis and the lowest valuation the rate 
would be only 1 cent per revenue passenger. The actual 
rental necessary to support the company and its subsid- 
jaries as now existing and financed is approximately 
1# cents per revenue passenger. ; 

In view of this wide range, Mr. Twining believes 
that any decision by the commission will be contested 
by either the company or the city and there is no prob- 
ability of a final determination in the near future. 


B. C. Electric Cautions Automobilists 


WING to the absence of any safety organization 

of a city-wide nature, most of the safety work 
in Vancouver, B. C., has had to be done by the British 
Columbia Electric Railway. While the company has 
carried this work on for many years, it made a de- 
termined effort to eliminate street accidents last De- 
cember in connection with the change in the rule of 
the road from left to right. Details of the publicity 
campaign conducted by the B. C. Electric Railway then 
were published on page 409 of the Electric Railway 
Journal of March 11. 

Briefly, the object of the company then was to 
awaken the public to a sense of danger when the traffic 
should change to the opposite direction, to make them 
visualize crossing the streets, boarding cars, etc., under 
the changed conditions and generally to make them 
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think. The news interest of the change was sufficient 
to achieve the first object, and the publicity of the 
company was then directed to concrete suggestions 
covering all possible situations. 

Thus in one of the numbers of The Buzzer, the com- 
pany’s publication in the cars, pictures and diagrams 
were reproduced showing the new way to do things. — 
In a leaflet sent to all automobile owners in the province, 
printed by the company and distributed by the govern- 
ment, eight pictures were shown concerning possible 
accidents. In a booklet issued to 1,600 school teachers, 
concrete ideas for teaching children the rudiments of 
safety were set out. Generalities were used only to a 
minor degree. 

That this campaign was successful there is no doubt, 
for accidents from the usual causes dropped to zero 
during the first few weeks of the new rule of the road. 
Had it not been for the fact that cars were without 
gates for the first few weeks of 1922, thus allowing 
an increase in step accidents, the record would on the 
whole have been far below normal. F 

Since the change, the B. C. Electric has been en- 
deavoring to keep the public up to the same standard 
of regard for safety. Use has been made of news- 
papers, car cards and the company’s publication in the 
cars. The local automobile club’s safety committee has 
given recognition to the company’s propaganda and is 
proposing to organize a safety campaign among its 
members. 

The traffic department of the company follows up all 
publicity with bulletins to the car crews and works in 
close co-operation in suggesting lines of action. One 
of these bulletins reads: 


Safety First 


CURB SIGNALS 
May 22, 1922. 

Attention is directed to company’s advertisements ap- 
pearing in local newspapers in the interests of Safety First. 

Below is an advertisement appearing in this morning’s 
paper, advising people not to leave the curb to board cars 
earlier than is necessary. 

Auto traffic on the streets has taken immense jumps of 
late, and the danger to pedestrians—unless they exercise 
extreme caution—has increased accordingly. 

The point in connection with this advertisement and ad- 
vice is that Motormen must at all times be on the lookout 
for curb signals from passengers, as we naturally do not 
want people to take our advice and then have them 
passed up. 2 


W. H. DINSMORE, 
Traffic Superintendent. 


Automobile Drivers 
May we have your co-opera- 


In the Interests of Safety. 
No. 2 


In the Interests of Safety. «+ 
No. 3 a 


In the Interests of Safety. 
No. 6 


tion in making Vancouver’s 


streets safe? ‘ 

In this space for the next few 
weeks we intend to publish 
some suggestions whereby ac- 
cidents may be avoided. 

We will be glad to receive 
suggestions from automobile 
drivers and pedestrians to fur- 
ther the Safety First Move- 
ment in Vancouver. 

Let’s start today individually 
to help avoid accidents. 


SAFETY FIRST 


Some Safety Suggestions 
for Automobile Drivers 


Please don’t pull away from 
curb in front of street car 
without a warning. 

Please don’t try to pass be- 
tween a moving street car and 
a standing vehicle or the truss 
of a bridge. 

Please don’t cut in sharply 
in front of a moving street 
ear, such as at intersections. 

Please don’t follow a street 
car too closely, as the motor- 
man may have to stop sud- 
denly. 


Remember a street car can’t 


FIRST 


“dodge. 


SAFETY 


How the Pedestrian 
May Help 


Last week we pointed out the 
danger of automobiles passing 
standing street cars. 

To the pedestrian we suggest 
that he do not leave the curb 
to board the approaching street 
car earlier than necessary. 

In most cases if he signals the 
street car in plenty of time a 
second will. suffice for him to 
reach the car gates. 

It is not necessary to stand in 
the middle of the street when 
the street car is half a block 
away. 

Please be fair with the auto- 
mobile driver and he will be 


fair with you. 
SAFETY FIRST 


Automobile Drivers, 
Don’t Turn 
in Front of Street Cars 


An automobile and a_ street 
ear travel alongside of each 
other. Suddenly the automo- 
bile driver puts out his left 
arm indicating a left turn and 
shoots across the tracks. 

He assumed that the street 
car was going ‘to stop and 
thereby risked an accident. 
An accident of this kind did 
occur on Main Street recently ; 
the street car did not stop for 
the waiting passengers, ~ 
cause it was oing to the 
barns a few locks away. 
There was a collision and both 
car and auto were damaged. 


First be sure you’re right— 
then go ahead. 


SAFETY FIRST 


Tue B. C. ELEcTRIC COMPANY MADE A DIRECT APPEAL TO THE AUTOMOBILISTS THROUGH NEWSPAPER ADVERTISEMENTS 


Railway System. 


Electric Railway Publicity 


Devoted to How to Tell the Story 


Photoplay Projected Publicity Plan 
of Pacific Electric Railway 
N INNOVATION in projecting its publicity has 


been undertaken by the Pacific Electric Railway 
by having Joseph Mattingly, producer, produce and 


_velease a two-reel photoplay which exploits the wonders 


and beauties of Southern California. The story is 
entitled “The Land of Golden Dreams.” Most of the 
land shown in the picture lies along the Pacific Electric 
In the production of the film the 
company gave every assistance possible. The film 
covers all points of interest reached via the Pacific 
Electric lines from the mountains to the sea. It is 
produced in natural colors. | 

The film is 1,961 ft. in length. It is novel and 
humorous in its projection on the screen. As each 
scene is projected onto the screen a description of the 
location is given in the sub-title, then this sub-title 


is built up with a description of the particular scene 


or town brought out on the screen. This tends to 
remove the deadening effect that is apparent in so many 
scenic publicity films. 

The film was released through usual booking ex- 
change on April 24. It has been shown at one of the 


. high-class moving picture theaters in Los Angeles, 


7 


while thirty prints were immediately released and dis- 
tributed by one of the largest photoplay distributing 
corporations in New York for projection on the screen 
throughout the United States. 

. Through this most modern of all advertising projects, 
the medium of the motion picture, the Pacific Electric 
Lines, in projecting this two-reel comedy-scenic, is 


heralding to the world the beauties of the picturesque 


section of Southern California. The picture takes a 
person back to the year 1780, showing the early days 
of California’s famous old missions. Also, taking one 
back to those carefree days when kindly California 
nurtured a romantic race—the old Spanish days of the 
Dons and their environments. With a short bit of film 
the camera shows the elapse of time. 


Below—The ponchading scene or fade- 
ar fa he a) in the fi 
Right—One of fe t scenes, photo- 
ee the Arroyo and Vista from 
Mount Rubidoux near the town of 
Riverside, Cal. 


Then the story on the film is brought to the year 
1922, and scene after scene depicts the principal beach 
and mountain resorts. Included in the scenes is the 
trip to Alpine Tavern on Mt. Lowe. All of these places 
are reached by the company’s interurban lines. After 
the beautiful scenes are shown of the snow-covered 
Mt. Lowe line of the Pacific Electric to Alpine Tavern, 
the other extreme is shown in the valleys a mile below 
where countless orange groves and semi-tropic gardens 
abound. 

The film further carries one among the oil fields, to 
the country clubs and golf courses, then to the beach 
resorts, where year-round bathing prevails. In the foot 
hill and. valley towns one is carried through the many 
beautiful citrus groves, the film closing with a view of 
a beautiful mountain scene. 

The photoplay is in short a message to the world so 
presented as to entertain, instruct and inspire and like- 
wise to make California better known wherever the 
film is shown. 


‘“‘ Hello, Jones, C’mon Over Here!” 


And Jones Is “Coming on Over’—So Are Smith and Brown— 
So Are the Mesdames Jones, Smith and Brown, Their 
Close Relations, Friends and Neighbors, Too. 


By W. P. STRANDBORG 


Agent Portland Railway, Light & Power Company, 
Portland, Ore. 


Publicity 


HERE are many ways of looking at this wonderful, 

fascinating, inspiring idea of “Customer Owner- 
ship” now sweeping the nation fro mborder to border 
and ocean to ocean. The slants from which you may 
look at it are as varied and interesting as are the 
methods used in putting the idea into practical opera- 
tion. It is, however, not the thought of the writer to 
engage in a discussion of the general subject, but 
rather to take a single phase of it, and, now and then, 
refer to some of the experiences we have had with it 
within our own company and the numerous communi- 
ties in which we operate. 


At Left—A view up the Mount Lowe 
line in winter on the way to Alpine 
Tavern. 


Below—Out. where the Heat-Devils 


play on the desert in Southern Cali- 
fornia, 


SCENES TAKEN FROM THE PHOTOPLAY “THE LAND OF GOLDEN DREAMS” 
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Of course, the one great, big, dominant proposition 
involved is that of selling what is, perhaps, the most 
profoundly important idea the electric railway industry 
and public utilities as a whole have ever tried or had 
to offer to the public. Many learned articles have been 
written about that underlying principle of it all. Much 
has been written about the subject as a new and wholly 
practical plan of financing. Others have dwelt on the 
“Home Industry” phase of it; some have stressed it as 
a straight out and out and greatly desirable invest- 
ment proposition; others emphiasize the “good will” 
element, and so on down the line for “Customer Owner- 
ship” possesses many sturdy pegs on which you may 
hang your coat. 

The writer likes to think of the whole problem of 
“Public Relations” as being best, visualized in the form 
of a public street or thoroughfare—the whole urban 
population for which the utilities provide useful and 
necessary public service, living on one side of the 
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bill collector, a great impersonal thing grinding and 
squeezing the daily pence in the form of car fare or 
the monthly tribute in the form of service bills. 

And, as for Jones, he rarely if ever crossed the street 
except to pay a bill or kick about the service. We never 
knew each other in the real sense of neighbors living 
on the same street, and there never seemed to be any 
proper channel of introduction that would lead to closer 
friendship and association. \ 

We had our repair shops, our power stations, our 
carhouses, our substations, our transmission lines, our 
whole production and distribution systems over here on 
our side of the street; we strung lines and installed the 
lights in Jones’s home; we erected our ares along the 
street for Jones to pay for; we ran our street cars 
down the middle of the street for Jones to ride on 
and pay us car fare for the privilege. 

That’s as close as we ever got to Jones and as close 
as Jones ever got to us. Jones sometimes grumbled 
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street, and the electric railways and other utilities liv- 
ing on the other; the main street running from, we 
shall say, Portland, Ore., to New York, with arterial 
branches ramifying the entire country and hooking up 
every community that boasts of public service of any 
kind. 

So, here we have the picture. Jones and Smith and 
Brown, representing the whole public, live and do 
business on one side of the street. The electric railways 
and kindred utilities, light and power, gas, telephones, 
etc., live and do business across the way. Moreover, 
until “Customer Ownership” really took hold, there had 
been—and in many places there now is—‘“a great gulf 
fixed’? between them. S 

We, the electric railways, never crossed the street 
except to collect revenues from Jones, or to raise his 
rates, usually; though, sometimes, we have lowered 
them, or else, perhaps, to make some changes in his 
service so that we would be able to derive greater 
revenue from them. Jones never knew us save as a 


and kicked because he thought we were making too 
much money and weren’t treating him right, and some- 
times we had to go to the trouble of telling Jones he 
was wrong; that we weren’t making a mint full of 
money; that we were treating him right and so it went 
along. 

Light bills and gas bills every month, and car fare 
every day. It looked like a frightfully one-sided 
bargain—that is, it looked that way to Jones, mainly 
so because he wasn’t on the inside—had never been 
across the street to study and investigate the mysteri- 
ous giants and ogres that took so much money to feed. 

Then enters “Customer Ownership.” “ 

Now, it can’t be said exactly that we were philan- 
thropists, and that, out of sheer love for Jones, we 
started a new order of things. Nor can we say either 


that we figured it would be a splendid thing from the 
standpoint of gaining greater public “good will” that ° 


we adopted this new idea. Those elements obtruded, 


but they did not dominate... 


— 
a 


- 
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Our own financial difficulties led and hurried us on. 
We were stagnating. We couldn’t keep stride with the 
progress of our communities. Our physical properties 
were deteriorating, and we couldn’t make enough out 
of operating earnings to keep them in shape: we 
couldn’t borrow the money in the open market. Yet, 
we had to do something, and that something was 
“customer ownership,” conceived and developed origi- 
nally to solve our financial problems. 

The other contingent ideas came later; they lent 
themselves so easily tothe new situation that fore- 
sighted public utility men were amazed and astounded 
that they hadn’t thought of them before. The ideas 
in all their economic complexity developed hand in hand 
until today it would be quite difficult for any man to 
say that the mere financing feature, or the good-will 
feature or the investment feature was of itself, the 
most important and permanently valuable one for the 
best interests of the community life involved. 

So, we, to express it rather provincially, have come 
out and stood on our own front doorsteps, with broad 
inviting smiles on our faces, waved our hands across 
the way and shouted, like genial hosts: 

“Hello, Jones, c’mon over here!” 

And, as we said at the beginning, Jones and Smith 


employed were graphically and interestingly set forth. 
Here in Portland, we adopted methods somewhat like 
those used by the Akron company, but we had different 
local conditions to meet and we had to meet them in 
our own way. 

Here is one element we had to contend with. We 
were the third and last local utility to get into the 
investment field. A competing light and power com- 
pany had been selling stock ever since July, 1921. The 
local gas company had been selling quietly for nearly 
two years, and warmed up into an intensive campaign 
early in last December. The Portland Railway, Light 
& Power Company did not start its “customer owner- 
ship” campaign till late in January of this year. 

It is quite a remarkable coincidence, however, that 
each of the three local companies has disposed of 
virtually the same volume of securities. The latest 
official figures in each case amounting approximately 
to $600,000. 

This is, of course, very gratifying for our company, 
for we have been in the game only about three months, 
as this story is being written, and the two other com- 
panies had been combing the territory pretty carefully 
even before we got a good start. We have added a total 
of 2,500 new shareholders, and have averaged approxi- 
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ADS THAT EMPHASIZED THE THRIFT APPEAL 


and Brown are all coming over, bringing their friends 
and neighbors with them. 

Furthermore, Jones, since he has become “one of us,” 
does not stoop down and pick up a brick or rock and 
shy it at the “damn street car company,” when any- 


thing goes wrong. No, he tucks his thumbs in the: 


armholes of his vest, swells out his chest and remarks: 
“That is my company, and if there is anything wrong 
with it, I guess I’ll stroll over across the street and 
find out what it is.’ 

What a wonderful change in the psychology of the 
public. 

Again, when any outsider starts picking on the com- 
pany in the hearing of Neighbor Jones, the outsider 
has got to settle with Jones, the new stockholder in 
the company, before he has any chance to take his 
quarrel to the company itself. More psychology. 

Now then, the manner in which the different com- 
panies have succeeded in bringing Jones across th 
street and converting him from a rank disbeliever int 
an inside public utility expert and financier, is another 
Story. It varies greatly with each locality. In the 
main, the “selling’”’ methods have been strikingly sim- 
ilar. 

In a recent able article by E. B. Atchley, of the 
- Northern Ohio Traction & Light Company, in the 


; leetric Railway Journal, the general publicity methods 


mately thirty-three sales and eighty shares for each 
working day of our campaign. 

The security which this company is offering is a 7 
per cent prior preference stock, per value $100, offered 
to the public at $96, to yield 7.3 per cent on the invest- 
ment. It is being sold for cash or on easy payments, 
$10 a share down and 10 per cent a month, with the 
partial payments drawing 7 per cent interest till the 
contract is completed. The dividends are payable 
quarterly—January, April, July and Oct. 1, each year. 

We are the first electric railway in the Far West 
to attempt the “customer ownership” plan. This is 
mentioned because it has been somewhat of a handicap 
in the development of sales arguments in that we have 
not had an unbroken dividend record like the other util- 
ities have enjoyed, but the sales have gone splendidly 
in spite of that drawback. 

Again, here in Oregon, we have a very rigid “blue 
sky law,” and every scratch of publicity and advertis- 
ing material produced has had to pass the censorship 
of the State Corporation Commissioner before it could 
be used. We have had to be measured by the same 
unfeeling standard applied to the wildest of wild cat oil 
or mining stock promotion scheme. But, on the whole, 
that has been a mighty good thing. It has enabled us 
to use some powerful selling arguments about “home 
investment” and “home industry” that we would not 
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have available if the ubiquitous “wild catters’ were 
not eternally scratching at the public door. 

There was one factor that contributed considerably 
to our success. Last year we disposed of $1,000,000 
of 8 per cent, five-year gold notes through a sharp, in- 
tensive advertising drive, the issue being heavily over- 
subscribed in twelve working days. We believe this is 
a record that has not been surpassed by any company 
in our line of business in the country. 

We used employee-salesmen exclusively for the gold 
notes and we had that organization ready for the cam- 
paign when we started selling 7 per cent stock. We 
had used our best high-power educational and good-will 
advertising material in last year’s campaign, and the 
influence that is still being felt, We used informa- 
tive articles in our house organ Watts Watt continually 
for months before we launched our present drive. And, 
while we started out at a very poor time of the year 


Here are some things the Portland Railway, 
Light & Power Company capitalized 
heavily in its advertising. 


1. The payment of interest on our 8 per cent gold 
notes on March 1. 

2. The publication of our company’s annual state- 
ment to the stockholders on March 15. This report 
showed our company to be in the best physical and 
financial condition it had been in for years. 

3. The payment of our first quarterly dividend on 
these 7 per cent prior preference shares on April 1. 

4. The plans of our company to spend approxi- 
mately $500,000 this year on betterments, renewals, 
etc., on our city car lines. 


5. The plan to spend a total of close to $2,000,000 
on our entire property. 

6. The plans for constructing the huge $10,000,000 
hydro-electric development on the Upper Clackamas 
River, which will eventually give us an additional 
100,000 hp. 

7. The fact that the number of light and power 
customers of the company is increasing at the rate of 
about 5,000 a year. The increase in the last year has 
been more than 5,000. 


and when business depression was an element to be 
considered, we fought all the harder and the results 
have been eminently satisfactory. 

Special inducements were made to our employees. 
They were allowed to purchase the stock at 93 for 
cash and 94 on time. They participate in a series of 
cash prizes and bonuses distributed each month, and 
they are allowed to “split”? commissions with the high- 
speed salesmen who close the deal on prospects which 
the other employees have turned in. 

Our selling staff and investment department were 
organized and developed almost along the same lines 
as outlined by Mr. Atchley in his article of a few 
weeks ago. We laid great stress on having our presi- 
dent make frequent addresses to our employees, and 
on the elaborate and frequent series of “pep” letters 
issued by the investment department. We issued a 
series of five little pamphlets containing human-interest 
“sales helps” and we issued an ‘Employees’ Handbook” 
that answered every conceivable question that a pros- 
pect might ask about the securities or the company. 

The whole educational work among the employees in 
this campaign is, I think, one of the most valuable 
things we have ever done. Our employees now know 
more about the ins and outs of our company than they 


ever did before, and the effect of this is reacting bene- 
ficially every day on the public. 

In our advertising, we “broadcasted” like a radio 
station. We overlooked no medium that we felt had 
any value toward getting our company story over. 

We used, so far, a total of sixteen large display news- 
paper advertisements, starting with a 5 in. x 19 in., 
then a 5 in. x 18 in., and the other fourteen were all 
uniform at 4 in. x 12 in. We used our district and 
suburban newspapers generously. Every issue of our 
house organ contained something. We covered every 
car in regular service with dash signs, changing them 
about every ten days. We used inside “window news- 
papers.” We used attractive posters or cards in our 
elevators; we used counter and window posters and 
signs in our general offices, around all of our buildings, 
changing them frequently. 

One very effective piece of publicity was an “indus- 
trial educational” film of 2,000 ft., entitled “The 
Romance of the Raindrop.” We filmed everything 
from the cloud in the sky, the glaciers on the snow- 
capped peaks, the mountain torrents and so on down, 
right through the various stages of energy production, 
transmission, distribution and utilization, with many 
interesting pictures covering every activity, depart- 
ment, plant feature and equipment of our system. 

In this film, we used no advertising material what- 
ever, either in pictorial form or in the titles, and in 
no place did our company name appear save perhaps 
on some building or on a street car, but it was easily 
identified as the pictorial story of our company. 

We had no difficulty getting it booked at the leading 
movie houses in the downtown district, and from there 
it went to scores of the neighborhood and suburban 
houses; later we used it in special district campaigns. 

We used a great volume of direct mail advertising, 
for we had available a splendid mailing list of more 
than 58,000 of our own light and power customers. 

It would take too much space to comment on the 
character of all of the various media and pieces of 
advertising literature used, but we have given the pub- 
lic, including our own 3,000 employees, our 58,000 
light and power customers, our 250,000 daily street car 
patrons, the most comprehensive, complete, carefully 
prepared educational campaign conducted in Portland. 

Was it worth while? It was. We have discontinued 
our advertising efforts almost entirely, yet the sale of 
stock is progressing nicely and the writer is confident 
that the securities wili continue to sell in a satisfactory 
manner for months to come. If sales do begin to lag, 
we will “warm it up” again. Our employees are doing 
splendid teamwork. They have been brought closer 
together and closer to our company management 
through this campaign than through anything else we 
have ever done, and the writer has frequently said 
that even if the advertising and the educational work 
which has been conducted in this “customer ownership” 
campaign had not resulted in sale of a single share of 
stock, the $15,000 it cost would have been well expended. 
Just one or two more little side-lights. 

This stock selling campaign has served to stabilize 
the market of our 8 per cent gold notes sold last 
year. Before we started selling the stock, some of the 
gold notes were being “hawked” around at from 80 
to 95, but since this new security campaign has been 
under way, the market has advanced till you can’t buy 
a gold note under par, and I have heard of cases where 
a premium has been offered. 
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HE principal purpose of street 
railway track structure is to trans- 
mit the loads due to the passage of 
cars or vehicles through the rails and 
ties to the soil in such a way that the 
unit load on the soil is well within its 
bearing power, even if the soil is moist. 
| In steam-railroad practice, rail is 
| chosen of such stiffness that with the 
usual depth of ballast the load is 
_ transmitted to the sub-grade in such 
‘distribution that the latter is able to 
-earry it without ‘yielding. The sub- 
grade is built so as to shed the water 
that comes through the ballast. As the 
wheel loads are intense, some flexibility 
is desirable in the track structure. In 
‘ street railway practice, however, the 
same intensity of load is not found. A 
much stiffer rail is usually used and a 
_ monolithic paving must be maintained. 
_ The sub-grade conditions are not so 
nearly perfect because public utilities 
_ other than the railways run ditches 
| under the track; broken water mains 
are apt to develop, and breaks in the 
paving permit water to run into the 
sub-grade, where it is confined. 
Vertical movement of street-railway 
rail cannot be permitted, but so long as 
_ the structure is able to distribute the 
load to give a sufficiently low intensity 
_ per square foot of area of sub-soil, the 
simplest and cheapest type of structure 
should be sufficient. Excessive stiffness 
or rigidity of structure, that causes the 
track to act as an anvil to the hammer 
Be coming from cars and vehicles, 
likely to produce a shorter life than 
~would be obtained with less rigid, 
_ cheaper construction. It develops a 
ibration in the rail like that of a piano 
tring. The rigid track is also more 
ensive to remove when rebuilding 
ecomes necessary. 
In street paving of the modern type 
concrete slab of sufficient thickness 
placed over the soil so as to distribute 
wheels loads over an area sufficiently 
wide to reduce the intensity of loading 
to within the safe carrying power of 
e soil. 
_ As long as this condition prevails, 
_ even when a reasonable amount of mois- 
re is present, street or track paving 
imi m be easily maintained and the track 
1 give good service. 


BALLASTED TRACK IS USUAL IN 
PHILADELPHIA 


2 
The two general classes into which 
street railway track structures may be 
ivided are: (1) Track supported on 
tallast or natural soil; (2) track sup- 
erted on a solid concrete slab. In 


'* Abstract of paper read at meeting of. 

eers Club of Philadelphia. Full text 

2 the paper will appear in the issue of 

eers and Hngineering, published by 
ib, for July, 1922. 
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Essentials of Urban Electric Railway Tracks* 


With General as Well as Local Conditions in Mind, the Author Explains 
Why “Good Enough Is Best” in Track Construction. 


By E. J. McILraitH 
Formerly Superintendent of Way 
Now Superintendent of Rolling-Stock and SButidingy, 
Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company. 


Philadelphia and in several other east- 
ern cities the first type prevails. 

In Philadelphia, 9-in. 141-lb. girder 
rail laid on 5-in x 9-in. x 8-ft. ties, 
spaced 22 in. on centers, is usual. The 
rail has more than twice the stiffness 
of the 7-in. 122-lb. American Associa- 
tion section, and therefore spreads the 
load over a correspondingly greater 
number of ties. The rail, in fact, is so 
stiff a girder that with a load of 30,000 
lb: placed in the middle of a 72-in. span 
the deflection will be less than 0.05 in. 
Each tie has a bearing area on the soil 
of 6 sq.ft. 

We may assume that the cars in 
Philadelphia weigh loaded approxi- 
mately 26 tons, each truck carrying 13 
tons and having a wheelbase of about 
5ft. Assume that five ties of 22-in. 
spacing are carrying a load of one 
truck, there would then be 30 sq.ft. 
supporting 13 tons. <A fairly sandy 
soil, such as exists in Philadelphia, 
should carry from four to six tons per 
square foot. In other words, the safe 
load for a structure here carrying 13 
tons would be approximately 150 tons. 
It is obvious, therefore, that a safe 
margin of loading exists and that the 
installation of a structure more expen- 
sive to install, maintain or remove, for 
the purpose of still further spreading 
the load would not be economical. 

There are soils, however, some of 
them being found in Philadelphia, where 
the moisture content is high and where 
the bearing power at certain seasons 
of the year may be as low as one ton 
per square foot. The drainage of this 
sub-soil is usually cared for as well 
by the city sewers as if additional drain- 
age was supplied by the railway. The 
sewer keeps the water level in the soil 
at a level at least as low as itself, and 
the water coming in through the paving 
to the sub-soil is not easily collected 
in a drain when the soil is of a soft 
clay type. 

A better method of preventing 
trouble is to provide a layer of porous 
material between the track structure 
and the soil. Then the water will not 
localize, nor will the track structure 
have the opportunity to puddle the soft 
soil by vertical movement at points 
where slight settlement or springiness 
has developed. The water is contained 
in a non-puddling material and will 
spread until absorbed. When a concrete 
slab under the track is directly in con- 
tact with such a soft soil, the hydraulic 
pressure developed at points where 
slight settlement of a ditch has occurred 
carries some of the soft soil from under 
the slab to the surface of the street. 
This produces a greater void, causing 
greater settlement and sluicing action. 
In fact, considerable difficulty has been 
found in maintaining concrete-sup- 
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ported track over soft clay soil without 
a layer of porous material between the 
slab and the clay. This material may 
be hard fine cinders, fine gravel, 
coarse sand or some other material 
which thoroughly blankets the soil. 
Coarse crushed rock or its equivalent 
should not be used. 

The same result is obtained if a suffi- 
ciently deep layer of porous, but not 
open, ballast is placed between the 
bottom of the ties and the top of the 
clay. 

When a crushed rock ballast of say 
J-in. or 14-in. size is used in track 
construction, it does not serve as well 
as a much finer ballast would. There 
is a tendency for soft soil to squeeze 
up into the voids of the rock, permitting 
settlement of the track. If, however, a 
porous material is used, which blan- 
kets the soil and gives full surface 
bearing to the tie, the squeezing of the 
soil and the accompanying cutting of 
the tie do not exist. If there is no 
squeezing up of the soil, then the 
soil in itself has such bearing power as 
to support the tie without crushed- 
rock ballast; the addition of this is a 
waste of money. Further, if the ties 
are not being cut by coarse ballast, they 
are either of expensive hard wood or 
the loads are light for the size of tie 
used. Hence economy would result 
from the use of a softer wood. 

In constructing new paving on a 
street it is important that the track 
be uniformly supported by uniform 
tamping or packing of the sub-grade, 
and also that the soil under the track 
and the balance of the street be uni- 
formly damp at the time the concrete 
slab is poured. 

It frequently happens, however, that 
the track strip is concreted before the 
section between the track and the curb, 
and after a soaking rain when the top 
8 or 10 in. of the soil is thoroughly wet 
the contractor places the slab between 
the track and the curb. The result is 
that the sub-soil under the track has 
no tendency to shrink, while that under 
the balance of the street may shrink 
a half inch or more in depth. This will 
create a break along the joint next to 
the track strip. 


THERE Is NO ONE BeEst TYPE OF 
PAVING 


There is little choice in type of pav- 
ing for track in busy streets. Granite 
block is preferable under heavy service. 
For use under iron-tired vehicle wheels, 
cement-grout filler is preferable. Brick 
may be successful in districts where 
good repressed vitrified brick is avail- 
able, or where the iron-tired travel is 
a minimum. Monolithic concrete will 
have a long life with a stiff track struc- 
ture under light travel. Sheet asphalt 
or bitulithi¢ paving, with granite run- 
ning courses on each side of the rail, 
has its place also. 

With a light rail or light structure, 
where some vertical movement is likely 
to develop or where the side stiffness 
of the rail is not adequate, cement- 
grout filler or granite block is highly 
desirable. Where the rail is heavy, 
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stiff and well supported, asphalt filler, 
or better a mixture of good bitumen 
filler and sand, will serve well, as it 
is easier to repair or to remove for 
track repairs. It does not, however, 
provide a better watershed than the 
cement-grout filler. 

The cushion under block paving 
should be laid damp, of a cement-sand 
mixture that will set up hard, to give 
monolithic support to the monolithic 
top paving. The use of sand alone is 
not desirable. Wood block is not a 
good paving material around street 
railway tracks. 

Paving breaks down more rapidly 
around special trackwork and at street 
intersections than along straight track. 
This is in many cases due to the fact 
that the hammer blow from cars pass- 
ing over flangeway intersections is re- 
ceived by a structure rigidly supported 
on solid concrete. The resultant vibra- 
tions produce seams into which the 
water penetrates, but the most serious 
cause of breakdown is the contour of 
the streets. Municipal authorities pre- 
fer to have street intersections as flat 
as possible, resulting in the lodging of 
water around the tracks. If streets were 
so graded that water running along 
straight track would be carried off be- 
fore it reached street intersections, the 
paving would have a longer life. 

Further, frequently manholes for 
sewers or water valves, etc., are placed 
in special trackwork layout. The re- 
sultant track construction must be a 
makeshift. It is highly desirable that 
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municipal authorities co-operate with 
the railways to remove the present 
handicap to good construction at inter- 
sections. 

In Philadelphia, a new type of special 
trackwork is being introduced, consist- 
ing of cast, weldable nickel-chrome 
steel with flange bearing throughout. 
This should be more readily maintained 
than construction in which full flange 
bearing is not given and where the 
material is not weldable so that it can 
be maintained in nearly its original 
condition. This construction, together 
with the use of a foundation which 
deadens vibration yet distributes with- 
out puddling the moisture which pene- 
trates to it, should result in longer life. 
It is important, however, that better 
drainage conditions should be provided 
by the municipality here as elsewhere, 
and that manholes should be located 
away from track crossings. 

Finally, complete sympathy and co- 
operation must exist between a railway 
and the municipal authority, if a type 
of construction is to be used in which 
the cost is minimum, the conditions 
satisfactory during the life of the 
structure and the design suited to the 
particular conditions to be met. Details 
in a specification should not be insisted 
upon merely because a large number of 
prominent companies or municipalities 
are using that specification. Standard 
specifications can be utilized as stand- 
ards in various localities, but it is im- 
portant that the right standards for a 
given set of conditions be chosen. 


Benefits of Safety Campaigns* 


How the Safety Movement, Originating in 1912, Has Grown to Great Proportions 
—Results Being Obtained by National Safety Council 
By H. G. WINSOR 


Superintendent of Investigation and Adjustments 
Tacoma Railway & Power Company, Tacoma, Wash. 


HE impelling reason for safety 

campaigns is the saving of human 
life, so we may consider that any real 
effort for saving the lives of our 
fellow men is worth every ounce of en- 
ergy, every sacrifice which individually 
or collectively we can offer as our con- 
tribution in such a service. 

The best definition which I know of 
the word “campaign” is this: “A con- 
nected series of operations to bring 
about a desired result.’”” Remember that 
an intermittent interest, without a defi- 
nite goal, cannot in any way be in- 
terpreted as worthy of the name cam- 
paign. 

In the industrial field we have a 
concrete example of a nation wide 
campaign for safety as planned and 
carried on year after year by the 
National Safety Council, and before we 
consider the much more complex prob- 
lem of public safety let us review. the 
rapid progress, results obtained and 
benefits derived from this organized 
effort in the industrial life of our na- 
tion. 


* Abstract of paper presented at the an- 
nual meeting of the Pacific Claim Agents’ 
Fr ot 3 Los Angeles, Cal., June 7-9, 


While the law of self-preservation 
had influenced a desultory effort for 
many years to safeguard the lives of 
individuals, organized work was in1- 
tiated by the passage of industrial in- 
surance laws in several states, and the 
consequent realization by every em- 
ployer that the double duty of protect- 
ing his enterprise in an economic way 
and his employees from the humani- 
tarian standpoint called for careful con- 
sideration, efficient organization and 
persistent effort. 

The first movement for industrial 
safety, which claimed and received na- 
tional consideration was launched in 
September, 1912, by Lew R. Palmer, 
at that time chairman of the accident 
prevention committee of the Associa- 
tion of Iron and Steel Electrical En- 
gineers, convened at Milwaukee. A 
resolution was passed at that meeting 
which in my judgment should be 
classed with the most important docu- 
ments of our time. The resolution was 
as follows: 


Resolved, That the president of the asso- 
ciation of Iron and Steel Electrical Engi- 
neers be requested to take the first steps 
toward the formation of a national organi- 
zation for the promotion of safety to 
human life in the industries of the United 
States; this committee to have authority 
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to call future congresses of safety, increase 
its membership, if it so desires, and to do 
such other acts as will promote the object 

for which it is established. { 


As a result of this action the Na- 
tional Council for Industrial Safety 
(now called the National Safety Coun- 
cil) was organized and the greatest 
campaign for accident prevention the 
world has ever known was formally 
inaugurated. The movement has grown 
marvelously during the less than ten 
years of its existence, having at the 
present time a membership of nearly 
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4,000 industrial concerns, including 
many of the largest in the world. 

‘The results obtained by persistent 
work on the part of the first and suc- 
ceeding officers of the National Council 
are well known, and today this organ- 
ization is regarded as one of the most 
successful and beneficial which deals 
with industrial and civic betterment. 

With the record of success which has 
attended the \safety campaign in in- 
dustry, it certainly cannot be unrea- 
sonable to assume that while the prob- 
lem of public safety work is much 
more difficult on account of the many 
phases. involved, satisfactory progress 
and results can or should be secured 
through organization and co-ordination 
of effort. 

If time and space permitted I would 
like very much to record in detail 
the published accomplishments of a 
number of safety campaigns which have 
been followed with interest, each hav- 
ing much merit both as to mission 
and result. For the sake of brevity 
however I can only point out the gen- 
eral scope of each and a few of the 
excellent results. In doing this per- 
mit me to first call your attention to 
the greatest of all hazards in public 
safety, the motor vehicle, and to ex- 
press the belief that regardless of the 
fact that such vehicles cause a very 
large percentage of public accidents re- 
liable statistics show a remarkable 
progress in accident reduction per 
1,000 vehicles used as is evidenced by 
the accompanying chart. We know 
that most of our serious accidents are 
due to traffic congestion, that regula- 
tion of traffic has and will control this 
to a great extent and education will 
also help materially to solve the 
problem. 

The public safety section of thé Na- 
tional Safety Council has made rapid 
progress during the past year in an 
attempt to promote safety throughout 
the country. Its campaign is of vast 
importance. Many other organizations 
and hundreds of communities are be- 
coming interested in this work which 
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| appeals to the heart of everyone. Our 
one great need is to know just what is 
| the best way to proceed. This is a 
| question which must be answered by 
experience, with education as the guid- 
_ ing influence. 


PROGRAM TO BE FOLLOWED 


The promotion of safety through the 
medium of our schools is generally con- 
ceded to be of universal importance. 
The school boys of today will be the 
drivers of many motor vehicles within 
a very few years, and the impressions 
‘made upon their minds during their 
school period is sure to influence their 
future actions. After the experience 
of a ten year safety campaign in the 

' public schools of our city I can testify 
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that no more effective work in the 
interests of accident prevention can be 
undertaken. 

Finally, one of the most beneficial 
safety campaigns which I know of is 
the persistent effort followed by this 
association. Since safety organization 
was first thought of there has never 
been a time when. interest or effort has 
waned. Many have said that the 
problem of accident prevention was al- 
most too great to contemplate and the 
working out of safety standards and 
universal safe practices impossible of 
accomplishment. But while it may take 
a long time and there may be many 
disappointments and some failures, the 
saving of human life is of sufficient 
importance to assure ultimate success. 


Medical Testimony in Litigated Cases* 


Where Liability Is Admitted, Medica] Testimony Is Often Imperative, but 
Where Liability Is Denied, Extended Medical Testimony by the 
; Defense Often Confuses the Jury as to the Issues 
Which Are Involved 


By THOMAS G. ASTON 
Claim Agent Washington Water Power Company, Spokane, Wash. 


ROBABLY there are as many views 
on this subject as there are claim 
agents or as there are cases where this 
kind of testimony. may be used. 
Nearly every case presents new prob- 
lems. There are cases where liability 
is admitted and where the only question 
involved would be the extent of the in- 
juries of the plaintiff. In this kind of 
case it is almost imperative that the 
defendant should use medical testi- 
- mony. 
But this does not always follow, as 
_ has been proved by our own experience. 
_ We have had cases where we admitted 
_ liability, where we have had the privi- 
lege of making a physical examination 
of the plaintiff, and where the phy- 
_ sicians and surgeons appearing as wit- 
nesses for the plaintiff have been so 
fair in their testimony that we decided 
_ it was best not to use any medical testi- 
_ mony in the defendant’s behalf. On 
-_ the other hand, we have had cases 
where we ‘have had the privilege of 
_ making a physical examination of the 
_ plaintiff by physicians and surgeons, 
where there has been so great a diver- 
_ gence of opinion between those called 
_ by the plaintiff and those called by the 
_ defendant, that it seemed improbable 
_ that two people belonging to the medi- 
_ cal fraternity and coming from the 
Same school of surgery and medicine 
_ could differ so widely in the opinions as 
to the actual physical condition of the 
plaintiff. : 
RP Sometimes we question the integrity 
_ of the witnesses called by the plaintiff, 
and sometimes, we regret to say, we 
_ question the integrity of the physicians 
called by ourselves. Of course, we 
} make due allowance for the fact that 
_ these witnesses become advocates, 
ea or less, for the side which calls 
them, but this is an unfortunate cir- 
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cumstance, for physicians and surgeons 
can do much harm to the side which 
calls them by too great zeal to make 
out a strong case for their client. 

In cases where liability is denied by 
the defendant, a different problem 
presents itself. We have found in this 
case it is better for the defendant to 
devote almost all his time and attention 
to the question of liability and laying 
as little stress on the injuries as pos- 
sible. 

There was a time when attorneys 
and litigants in our vicinity thought it 
of great importance to have an array 
of prominent physicians and surgeons 
on the side of the defendant in this 
class of cases, and this resolved itself 
into a struggle between the attorneys 
for the plaintiff and the attorneys for 
the defendant to enlist the services of 
prominent and well-known physicians 
and surgeons on the respective sides. 
There have been cases where as many 
as five and six physicians and surgeons 
were on each side, where the ques- 
tion of liability was very doubtful. 
The result of this was that it became a 
contest between the physicians and sur- 
geons, and the court and jury and ap- 
parently everybody else lost sight of 
the question of whether or not there 
was any liability on the part of the de- 
fendant. After listening to days and 
days of medical testimony the jury 
have gone to the jury room with 
nothing in their minds but the question 
of how badly the plaintiff was injured, 
and upon arriving in the jury room 
have immediately begun to figure on 
how much they should allow the plain- 
tiff, and it does not seem to occur to 
them that there may be no liability on 
the part of the defendant. Attorneys 
for the plaintiff undoubtedly welcomed 
this situation, and undoubtedly it has 
often happened that they have created 
or tried to create just such a situation. 
It was to their advantage to do so be- 
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cause it carried them over the only 
real question in the case and assured 
them of a favorable verdict) of some 
kind. 

Until about 1915 this condition ex- 
isted, and it was a most unusual thing 
up to that time in the vicinity of Spo- 
kane for a jury to return a verdict 
for the defendant, but the attorneys 
with whom I have worked and myself 
conceived the notion that too much at- 
tention was given to the medical testi- 
mony in this class of cases, to the detri- 
ment of the other features of the trial. 
So we started to experiment, and one of 
the first cases we had was that of a 
woman plaintiff who was about seventy- 
two or seventy-three years of age. She 
was a genteel, kindly looking old lady, 
and claimed that she had been thrown 
from the steps of a street car when she 
was alighting therefrom. According to 
our investigation, she was not thrown 
from the car but had alighted there- 
from and had gone almost to the curb 
of the sidewalk when she fell, and even 
then the street car had not started. We 
had about three fair-looking, honest- 
appearing witnesses who would testify 
to those facts, but the plaintiff claimed 
she was injured, claimed a nervous 
shock and injury to her back and spine 
and sued for $15,000. We had an ex- 
amination by one physician and we 
were fortunate in picking out as this 
physician a kindly, serious-minded old 
family physician, who under our in- 
structions treated the plaintiff with the 
greatest possible dignity and consider- 
ation in the cxamination of her and 
also in giving testimony about her, with 
the result that the jury paid little or no 
attention to the injuries which plain- 
tiff claimed, but devoted their time to 
the question of whether or not there 
was any liability, and found for the 
defendant. 


UrGE PHYSICIANS Not To BECOME 
BIASED : 


From then on it has been our policy 
in respect to medical testimony first 
to study the plaintiff, considering the 
character of injuries claimed, age, sex 
and station in life, and if we are so 
fortunate as to be able to select our 
own physician to make the physical ex- 
amination, we try to pick out a phy- 
sician or perhaps two for the purpose 
of giving us the facts of the situation, 
and also to stafe them on the witness 
stand. We try to impress on these 
physicians and surgeons the impor- 
tance of not becoming too biased in our 
behalf, nor too vigorous in their man- 
ner of testifying, the whole idea being 
that we want to show dignified consid- 
eration of the claims and physical con- 
dition of the plaintiff. For instance, if 
we have as plaintiff a woman, whether 
old or young, we try to get a reputable 
woman physician to make the examina- 
tion and give testimony, or if a woman 
physician is not available, to get some 
well-established family physician. If 
the plaintiff is an elderly man, we try 
to get an elderly physician to make the 
examination. With a younger man we 
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do not pay so much attention to that 
feature. 

Since we began this policy in 1915, 
the amount of verdicts, where there 
have been any against us, has been 
low, and the number of verdicts for the 
defendant has been exceedingly grati- 
fying. We are led to believe from this 
experience, that a defendant can have 
a physician and surgeon as a witness 
with too big a reputation. Prior to 
1915, it was the policy of most defend- 
ants in this class of cases to enlist the 
services of physicians and surgeons 
who had wide reputations in this com- 
munity in their particular line of busi- 
ness and were clever in handling them- 
selves upon the witness stand. But 
this method worked against the de- 
fendant many times. The jury would 
apparently think that these physicians 
were smarter than those on the other 
side and resolve all doubts in favor of 
the plaintiff. In the same way it fre- 
quently happens that a lawyer with a 
big reputation stands little show before 
a jury when representing a defendant 
in this class of cases. 

I would not have you conclude from 
the foregoing that the defendant must 
steer clear of capable, high-class phy- 
sicians and surgeons in selecting them 
as witnesses in this class of cases, but 
the idea I wish to impress upon you is 
that if you do have one who is high- 
class he must give his testimony so 
that it will not go over the heads of 
the jury; in other words, so that he 
will not appear to be too smart. 

I have said that we sometimes use 
two physicians, but we do not do that 
unless there is occasion to use special- 
ists as witnesses. For instance, if a 
person claims an injury say to the 
spine, nervous shock and things of 
that character, and also claims an ear 
injury or an eye injury, we would try 
to have an examination by a physician 
who has some knowledge of nervous 
disorders and also by another who 
specialized on the eye or ear, as the 
case may be. In bone injuries we try 
to get a physician who specializes in 
orthopedic surgery. At this point 1 
might state that Spokane and vicinity 
is extremely fortunate in having a very 
high-class orthopedic surgeon whose 
demeanor on the witness stand is un- 
surpassed by any physician we have 
ever had the opportunity to observe. 
His fairness is apparent from the be- 
ginning, and it frequently happens that 
when he is under the employ of the 
plaintiff in a personal injury case, the 
defendant is willing to take his testi- 
mony as gospel. 


SIMULATION May DECEIVE 


Of course, we all know that even the 
best physicians will honestly err in 
making a diagnosis or in forming an 
opinion as to the extent of injuries a 
person may sustain. The subject of 
the examination by the physician or 
surgeon may simulate the extent of his 
injuries, and when this is done the 
physicians of both plaintiff and de- 
fendant may be deceived. It is only by 


some unusual circumstance that this 
simulation can be discovered. I recall 
a case where some of the best physi- 
cians and surgeons in our community 
testified on behalf of the plaintiff that 
he had a complete ankylosis of the 
shoulder and could not raise his arm 
from his side. Physicians and sur- 
geons of equal standing testified on 
behalf of the defendant that the man 
had a partial ankylosis of the shoulder 
and that he could raise the arm half 
way if he tried. During the trial of 


the case when the plaintiff had been 


cornered by the attorney for the de- 
fendant on cross-examination about 
some matter relative to the facts sur- 
rounding the accident, the plaintiff be- 
came quite excited and arose from the 
witness chair and while in a standing 
position moved his hand high in the 
air, trying to explain himself out of the 
difficulty in which he had gotten him- 
self. The hand which the plaintiff 
moved was attached to this arm which 
was supposed to have complete anky- 
losis of the shoulder. This happened 
to be a case where the liability was ad- 
mitted and we were only trying the 
question of the plaintiff’s injury. 
After this demonstration in court the 
jury evidently was of the opinion that 
none of the doctors knew what they 
were talking about and rendered a ver- 
dict for the defendant. 

Of course, we realize the difficulty 
that physicians and surgeons have 
when handling a case where simula- 
tion and malingering enter into it, but 
it so often happens that there is no ap- 
parent evidence of the injury which the 
plaintiff claims. The physicians and 
surgeons for the plaintiff can only take 
the plaintiff’s word for the pain and 
suffering he may be undergoing, and 
it is only fair to them to rely upon the 
history of the case as the subject will 
give it to them. This gives them oc- 
casion for testifying that the plaintiff 
is suffering from these alleged injuries 
although there are no objective symp- 
toms of these ailments. Of course 
there is just as much ground for the 
physicians and surgeons for the de- 
fendants in such cases to be of the 
opinion that the plaintiff is not svffer- 
ing as he says he is. 

Medical testimony may be of benefit 
in litigated cases where it is purely a 
question of injury, but in cases where 
the facts are disputed, medical testi- 
mony cannot, from my viewpoint, be 
of any benefit other than to discredit 
the testimony of the plaintiff, in other 
words, for the purpose of getting the 
thought of the jury that if plaintiff 
will perjure himself relative to the in- 
jury, he cannot be relied upon to tell 
the truth relative to the facts surrounda- 
ing the accident. The attorneys can 
say in their argument to the jury un- 
der the court’s instruction that if the 
jury finds that the witness has been 
untruthful as to any material fact, 
they have the right to disregard all 
testimony unless supported by other 
creditable witnesses. Other than for 
this reason I cannot see wherein medi- 


cal testimony can be of assistance in a 
case where the company relies upon 
the facts for a verdict. If the doctors 
get to debating as to the extent of the 
injury, the jury is apt to find there is 
some injury even if they do not feel 
the company is at fault for the injury. 
If a salesman gets a customer to de- 
bating as to which one of two kinds of 
an article is better, he is almost sure 
to make a sale, where, if he is en- 
deavoring to sell one article there is a 
good chance that the customer will de- 
cide not to buy. If the same principles 
are applied to damage suits, success 
will more often come. In either case 
“nsychology” reigns. 

This was brought to my attention 
most forcibly in a case wherein a man 
claimed he was thrown off of a street 
ear and suffered an injury. Our doc- 
tors diagnosed the case as locomotor 
ataxia. All medical text books agree 
that the primary cause of this disease 
is syphilis. We had four witnesses 
other than the conductor and motor- 
man, who testified that the man ran 
after the car after it was in motion 
and. the door was closed and was 
thrown, so the company was not re- 
sponsible for the accident. Four doc- 
tors were called for the defendant, in- 
cluding a pathologist who testified that 
the blood test showed syphilis. Five 
doctors for the plaintiff testified that 
he did not have locomotor ataxia, that 
he did not have syphilis, but that it 
was a paralysis. 

In discussing this case with some 
members of the jury afterwards, I 
learned that some of them were in- 
censed by our efforts to prove the cause 
of his injury and that the only ques- 
tion considered in the jury room was 
whether or not the man had syphilis 
and the facts about the accident were 
not touched upon. This case is only 
one of many where the facts connected 
with the accident have been clouded and 
overshadowed by medical testimony. 


CouRT IN WASHINGTON HAS POWER TO 
APPOINT A PHYSICIAN 


In the courts of the State of Wash- 
ington the defendant may make appli- 
cation to the court for an order ap- 
pointing a physician or physicians and 
surgeons to make a physical examina- 
tion and to testify as to the physical 
condition of the plaintiff. This rule 
does not obtain in the Federal Court, 
and it is my understanding that it does 
not obtain in some state courts. 

One difficulty about this system is 
that while it is most desirable to have 
a physical examination by presumably 
disinterested physicians and surgeons, 
it is liable to happen that when you 
make a motion for an order of court 
appointing a physician, the court will 
not take thé situation very seriously 
and will appoint physicians and sur- 
geons the names of whom first come to 
his mind, and the result of this is that 
we have foisted upon us some very un- 
desirable witnesses. We find, however, 
that the attorneys for the plaintiff ob- 
ject to the court making an order ap- 
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pointing a physician because it gives 
such physicians the character of being 
officially appointed by the court. The 
practical result is that in most cases 
the attorneys for the plaintiff will say 
to our attorneys that our attorneys may 
select such physicians as they want. 
The idea the attorneys for the plaintiff 
have in this offer is that they can talk 
to the jury about the physicians and 
surgeons of the defendant. We have 
frequently gotten around that in this 
way. We make the motion for the 
court to make an order appointing and 
when the attorney for the plaintiff sug- 
gests that we may select our own phy- 
sician, we suggest that our motion be 
denied by the court on condition that 
we may select such physicians and sur- 
geons as we may choose. Then, if 
there is any comment about these 
physicians being those of the defend- 
ant, objection is made on the grounds 
that the consent was given by the at- 
torneys for the plaintiff to such selec- 
tion, and frequently we call attention 
to the order of the court, denying our 
motion for the appointment on condi- 
tions above stated. 

It frequently happens that we will 
have an examination made of the plain- 
tiff by physicians either appointed by 
the court or selected by us in the man- 
ner described above. We have them all 
ready to testify but do not call them 
unless the plaintiff attempts to magnify 
his injuries. If the plaintiff’s doctors 
make a fair statement of the injury, 
we feel there is nothing to be gained 
by presenting additional testimony. It 
only is liable to give the jury the im- 
pression that the injury is the sole 
question in the case. Further, we run 
the risk of having our own witness 
make a statement on cross-examination 
which will be quite harmful to the de- 
fendant’s part of the case. 

Another question which arises in 
this class of cases is whether the de- 
fendant should use the physicians and 
surgeons employed regularly by the 
company. We are inclined to think 
that it is bad business to call these 
people, although there are exceptional 
instances where we feel that it will not 
injure our case. There is always the 
danger, under these conditions, of the 
jury getting the idea that the physician 
or surgeon is earning his meal ticket 
and would not dare to give testimony 
contrary to the notions of the defend- 
ant company. In my opinion the testi- 
mony of a company physician or sur- 
geon regarding the injury to a plaintiff, 
unsupported by other medical testi- 
mony, is of no more benefit to the de- 
fendant than would be the testimony 
of the motorman about the facts of the 
case if it be given unsupported by other 
testimony. The most beneficial use of 
company physicians and surgeons is to 
render first aid in case of accident and 
make examinations at the earliest pus- 
sible time and keep us advised as to the 
progress of the injured party. But we 
have not found them useful as wit- 
nesses. 

The argument has been advanced 


that the ideal way of handling the 
medical end of this class of cases is to 
have the court appoint a physician or 
surgeon and fix the fee, giving said 
person at least a quasi-official char- 
acter in the case. In many instances 
this probably would be true, but there 
is always the chance of some political 
doctor getting these appointments. 
Such a doctor might be a very unde- 
sirable witness or take insufficient inter- 
est in the case to ascertain the true 
physical condition of the plaintiff. Like 
many other persons holding an official 
job, which depends upon politics, the 
person holding it will not give it the 
time and attention it really deserves. 
For that reason I am not in favor of 
this method of appointing physicians 
and surgeons in this class of cases. 


Summer Meeting of Wisconsin 
Railway Men 


HE railway division of the Wis- 

consin Utilities Association will 
hold a two-day meeting at Green Bay 
on Aug. 17 and 18. Subjects which 
are to be included in the program are: 
Maintenance and lubrication of rail- 
way bearings; maintenance of brakes 
and brake rigging; regulation of serv- 
ice and schedules; safety first prac- 
tices, etc. There will be an inspection 
trip over the properties of the Wis- 
consin Public Service Company and a 
demonstration of tie work and of weld- 
ing. A banquet and entertainment is 
being planned for the evening of Aug. 
17. Open discussion will be conducted 
on methods of developing traffic, col- 
lection of fares on one-man cars, both 
city and suburban, and steel ties ver- 
sus wood ties. 


Benefit Association Finances 
Many Homes 

EPORTS showing substantial 

growth of the organization since its 
founding two years ago were features of 
a recent dinner given by the Utilities 
Mutual Benefit Association, composed 
of officers and employees of the West 
Virginia Utilities Company of Morgan- 
town, W. Va. The association was 
organized two years ago by the com- 
pany for the purpose of creating a 
special fund from which employees 
could finance the building of homes. 
Enjoyment of the benefits of the asso- 
ciation is entirely mutual but is also 
based to a limited extent upon the term 
of service of the employees with the 
company. Employees of the company 
deposit a certain per cent of their 
salaries and wages with the association, 
which sum is duplicated in the form 
of a bonus from the corporation. From 
this fund, loans are made for home 
building to the employees and the 
earnings from such money are shared 
mutually by all the stockholders of the 
association, limited to company em- 
ployees. The company has no control 
or authority whatever over the asso- 
eiation or any of its resources. 

The report made showed the asso- 
ciation now had resources of over 


$5,000, with earnings of approximately 
10 per cent since the organization was 
established. During this period, several 
homes have been financed. 

General Manager Joseph K. Buchanan 
reviewed briefly the history of the 
organization and what it had accom- 
plished. He also read a letter from 
high officials of the company express- 
ing their inability to be present but 
assuring the association members of 
the complete co-operation of the com- 
pany in the plan and purpose of the 
organization and promising that it 
would fulfill its part faithfully. 

Judge Frank Cox congratulated the 
employees on the strength of their or- 
ganization, on the loyalty and faith- 
fulness which had marked their con- 
tinued connection with the company, 
and expressed appreciation of their 
efforts in the biggest public service in 
the city. 


Central Electric Railway 
Accountants’ Association 


HE next meeting of the Central 
Electric Railway Accountants’ As- 
sociation will be held at the Hotel 
Spaulding, Michigan City, Indiana, on 
Aug. 25 and 26. The program for 
Aug. 25 follows: 
10:00 a.m.—Meeting of 
committee. 
11:00 a.m.—Business session and re- 
port of executive committee. 
2:00 p.m.—Paper: “Is freight oper- 
ation of electric railways a 
paying proposition?” by L. T. 
Hixson, auditor Terre Haute, 
Indianapolis & Eastern Trac- 
tion Company. 
7:00 p.m.—Dinner. 
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Engineering Subjects Committee 
at Work 


HE committee on subjects of the 

American Electric Railway Engi- 
neering Association appointed by Pres- 
ident Kimball for the year 1922-1923 has 
been organized. The first step taken 
by the committee was to obtain from 
the chairmen of all standing commit- 
tees in the Engineering Association a 
complete list of all subjects recom- 
mended for further study by next 
year’s committees, together with a list 
of such new subjects as the chairmen 
feel should be taken up. Upon re- 
ceipt of this information the commit- 
tee will then be in a position to pro- 
ceed with its work and prepare a list 
of assignments for the standing com- 
mittees for the coming year. 

The personnel of the committee on 
subjects is as follows: H. H. Johnson, 
chairman; R. C. Cram, C. R. Harte, 
L. C. Datz and H. H. Norris. 
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Court Reverses Decision 


Service-at-Cost Franchise of the Findlay 
Property Proclaimed Valid— 
Improvements Now Possible 


The Third Ohio District Court of 
Appeals, which on May 22 last, declared 
illegal the year-old-service-at-cost fran- 
chise of the Toledo-Bowling Green & 
Southern Traction Company, Findlay, 
Ohio, recently reversed its own decision. 
This action was taken by the court, 
after the city solicitor of Findlay, called 
the judge’s attention to an amended law, 
which provides that a municipality and 
a corporation can modify a contract by 
mutual agreement. After this point 
had been thoroughly discussed, At- 
torney George Phelps of Findlay, who 
started the litigation in 1921, by filing a 
suit to test the validity of the com- 
pany’s franchise of 1915 after it had 
been modified in 1921, withdrew from 
the case. 

In filing his suit in the Common Pleas 
Court at Findlay, Mr. Phelps con- 
tended that a municipality could not 
under the law modify a contract with 
a corporation. Despite his contention 
the court ruled against him. Mr. Phelps 
appealed his case to the Appellate 
Court which reversed the lower court’s 
decision. The Court of Appeals in 
handing down its decision was divided 
in the matter. Judge Philip Crow filed 
a dissenting opinion in the case. 

Under the terms of the modified 
franchise the traction company is 
exempt from paying for the paving and 
maintenance of the street between its 
tracks. 

Had not the Court of Appeals re- 
versed its decision, the company would 
have been put to an enormous expense 
this year, as the city of Findlay is 
contemplating the improvement of a 
number of its thoroughfares. These 
improvements were held up pending a 
final decision on the validity of the 
modified franchise. 

The exemption of the traction com- 
pany from paying for the paving be- 
tween its roadways was incorporated in 
the modified franchise as an incentive 
for the company to continue operation 
in Findlay. At the time the 1915 
franchise was modified the Findlay 
operation of the Toledo, Bowling Green 
& Southern Traction Company was 
losing $30,000 a year. The modified 
franchise required the Mayor to recom- 
mend to the City Council six reputable 
citizens, three to be chosen to serve as a 

“rate-making body. This was done and 
the result was that the fare was in- 
creased from 5 to 8 cents. The revenue 
from this charge was not enough to 
meet the operating expenses of the 
company and after three months time 
the fare was increased to 10 cents, 


which charge is still in effect. While 
10 cents is the cash fare, the company 
sells seven tickets for 50 cents. 

The controversy between Attorney 
Phelps and the city of Findlay and the 
Toledo, Bowling Green & Southern 
Traction Company has extended over a 
period of almost eighteen months. It 
has now been ended by the Appellate 
Court’s action. 


Railway Asks Time Extension 
on Reorganization 


In a communication sent to the City 
Council of Pittsburgh by C. K. Robin- 
son, special city counsel of public utili- 
ties legislation it is stated that the re- 
organization of the Pittsburgh (Pa.) 
Railways will not be completed until 
about Nov. 1. Under a previous agree- 
ment entered into by the city, the 
railway company and the Philadelphia 
Company it was planned that the re- 
organization would be completed by 
Sept. 1. 

Mr. Robinson also sent to the Council 
a copy of a petition submitted to the 
Public Service Commission by the rail- 
ways company, requesting an extension 
of time. He advises that the city join 
in the company’s request, but adds that 
the city “should insist that every pos- 
sible step be taken to accomplish the 
reorganization at the earliest possible 
date.” 

In its petition the company states 
that considerable time has been con- 
sumed in acquiring the outstanding 
general mortgage bonds of the com- 
pany. After negotiations conducted 
with bankers in Pittsburgh, New York, 
Baltimore and Philadelphia a sufficient 
number of holders did not accept the 
offer and negotiations had to be started 
all over again. The petitioner also states 
that many meetings have been held, but 
that it doesn’t seem as if any plans 
could be perfected within the next few 
weeks because so many persons actively 
interested in the affairs of the railways 
company will be away a large part of 
the time between now and Sept. 1. 

The letter refers to the negotiations 
being conducted with the municipalities 
and states that many municipalities will 
still be undecided by Sept. 1. 

Under the contract which the commis- 
sion approved the Pittsburgh Railways 
and the Philadelphia Company agreed 
to try to raise $5,000,000 for the pur- 
pose of reorganization. The original 
agreement called for the appointment 
of an industrial conference board to be 
named not later than June 1. The 
date was extended with the approval 
of the Public Service Commission until 
Aug. 1 and it is now announced that 
the industrial conference board will 
not be named. 


Wages Reduced 


A Compromise Agreement Retroactive 
to June 30 Is Accepted by Em- 
-ployees at Cincinnati 


The wage controversy between the 
Cincinnati (Ohio) Traction Company 
and its employees has been settled. 
The employees have accepted a com- 
promise proposal on a wage scale that 
provides a 4 per cent reduction in their 
wages. The new scale reduces the 
wage of motormen and _ conductors 
from 45 cents an hour to 43 cents dur- 
ing the first three months of service; 
from 48 to 46 cents an hour during 
the next three months, and from 50 
cents to 48 cents an hour thereafter. 

The new terms also provide that if 
one-man cars are introduced men oper- 
ating such cars shall receive 5 cents an 
hour additional compensation. Electric 
shovel operators will receive 50 cents 
an hour, car tenders, 32 cents; watch- 
men, 30 cents; incline gatemen, 35 
cents; curve cleaners, 32 cents. The 
pay of carhouse men also is cut 4 per 
cent under the\\agreed schedule. In 
return for the concession made by the 
men the traction company is conced- 


-ing time and a half pay for overtime, 


instead of straight time pay, as in the 
contract in force heretofore. 

The traction company had asked the 
men to accept a wage cut of 10 per 
cent with the expiration of the old 
contract on June 30. The men refused 
to consider this and when a deadlock 
developed each side appointed an arbi- 
trator. These arbitrators were: At- 
torney Frank Dinsmore for the trac- 
tion company and Attorney J. H. 
Vahey of Boston, Mass., for the em- 
ployees. These two conferred and 
without selecting a third member de- 
cided on the 4 per cent reduction. 
Both sides had agreed to accept the 
arbitrators’ report. A reduction in 
the cost of living was taken as a basis 
for the new terms. The new wage 
scale will be retroactive and will be 
operative for one year beginning on 
June 30. 


Accepts Commission’s Order 


The Brooklyn (N. Y.) Rapid Transit 
Company will accept the service order 
recently issued by the New York 
Transit Commission—the terms of the 
order will be obeyed on the understand- 
ing that substituting fifty new all-steel 
cars for the sixty-five partially wooden 
elevated line cars is for the purpdSe 
of eliminating this type of car in Cen- 
tre Street loop and not as an indication 
of a general policy to retire this kind 
of equipment. Also that the new steel 
cars will be financed by funds provided 
through the retirement of elevated line 
ears according to contract No. 4. 


q ORMAL day service has been re- 
stored on all local lines of the 


International Railway Company in 
Buffalo and night cars are being 
operated over several lines. First 


day cars leave the barns at 5:30 
a.m. and service over all lines is 
continuous until 9 p.m., when most of 
the cars are withdrawn. After that 
hour only a few cars are operated on 
West Side lines. No attempt has been 
| made by the International up. until 
Wednesday to operate local cars in Ni- 
agara Falls or Lockport or interurban 
cars on any of the western New York 
divisions. 

Since the arrival of about 250 mem- 
bers of the New York state constab- 
culary under Major George F. Chandler 
in command of the troopers, there have 
been few signs of disorder although an 
| attempt was made to destroy the Cold 
_ Springs carhouse of the company 
| where more than 900 Philadelphia train- 
men are being housed. Two bombs 
were thrown but only a small section 
‘of the roof was torn away. 


STRIKERS DESERT AMALGAMATED 


. Herbert G. Tulley, president of the 
H International, feels that the strike has 
been broken and that little trouble will 
_~be experienced by the company in op- 
erating cars under the protection of the 
state troopers. Many of the strikers 
have withdrawn from the Amalgamated 
_ Association and have agreed to support 
_ the company. Some of them are now 
operating cars but the major part of the 
 trainmen being used by the Interna- 
tional are from Philadelphia. 

_ The next move on the part of the 
International will be to prevent the 
‘operating of jitney and bus lines within 
_ the city of Buffalo. Few passengers 
are being carried on the cars but the 
jitney lines are always crowded. The 
legal department of the International 
already has announced its intention of 
applying to the courts for an injunc- 


of jitney and bus lines within the city 
until such time as they secure the 
-hecessary certificate of convenience and 
ecessity from the Public Service Com- 
ission. The municipal authorities al- 
_ ready have granted permits to jitney 
i drivers and have legalized their opera- 
tion within the city so far as the city 
ordinances are concerned. 

At a meeting of the strikers this 


eo? was unanimously adopted: 


__ Whereas, the so-called Mitten plan of 
n operation was thoroughly discussed, and 

’ Whereas, this plan is simply a one-man 
autocra that compels men to lose their 
itizenship rights, and denies them the right 
voluntary association with their fellow 
orkers, and the right of collective bargain- 
By ead arbitration of industrial disputes, 


ereas, so-called Mitten plan of co- 


r 


on which would restrain the operation ~ 
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operation men from the Philadelphia Rapid 
Transit Company have come to the city of 
Buffalo to act as strikebreakers and assist 
in destroying the rights of Buffalo street 
car men, therefore be it 

Resolved, that we unanimously repudiate 
the so-called Mitten plan of operation on 
the International Railway Company and 
do solemnly pledge that we will never 
operate the cars of the International Rail- 
way Company under any such un-American 
system that denies to men the right of free 
assemblage and free speech. 


The International Railway and the 
Chamber of Commerce have rejected 
a proposal of Mayor Frank X. 
Schwab to appoint a committee to in- 
quire into the causes of the strike so 
that a public report could be made. 
It had been proposed that the Interna- 
tional appoint three investigators, the 
Chamber of ‘Commerce, three, the 
Mayor three and a member of the City 
Council would also sit as a member. 
The Mayor says he will go on with the 
investigation without the help of the 
Chamber of Commerce or railway com- 
pany. It is the contention of the 
Chamber of Commerce that nothing 
could be gained by conducting a pub- 
lic investigation as the sole reason for 
the strike is the question of an open 
or closed shop and that is not a ques- 
tion for arbitration. 

It has been informally announced 
that the Buffalo street railway strike 
is an open attack on Mr. Mitten per- 
sonally by the American Federation of 
Labor in co-operation with interests 
unfriendly with Mr. Mitten in Phila- 
delphia. 

William D. Mahon, the president 
of the Amalgamated, is fifth vice presi- 
dent of the American Federation of 
Labor, and it is declared that the Buf- 
falo street railway men will have un- 
limited support in their fight against 
Mitten Management, Inc. 

The Buffalo Express, an independent 
Republican morning newspaper, has 
been printing a series of articles tend- 
ing to discredit members of the state 
constabulary in Buffalo. Reported at- 
tacks on women and children, the driv- 
ing of horses into stores, etc., have been 
published with the result that the Buf- 
falo Central Labor Council has adopted 
a resolution asking Governor Nathan 
L. Miller to order the withdrawal of 
the troops from Buffalo. The resolu- 
tion asks the withdrawal of the troops 
because “of their many cruelties to 
the citizens of Buffalo without any 
justification.” 

Regarding the criticism of the news- 


papers against the troopers, Police 
Chief Burfeind said: 
The troopers are here against my will 


and have seriously complicated matters, so 
that it is very difficult for me to quell 
strike outbreaks. I have taken care of all 
trouble without violence to the people. The 
city is not under martial law. If I see an 
unwarranted assault upon any citizen, or 
if a trooper commits assault or murder, 
and. a warrant is taken out, the people may 
rest assured that it will be duly served, as 


Night Service Started in Buffalo 


Strikers Coming Into Company’s Fold—Sympathizers Indulge in Disorder—Union Labor 
Said to Be Engaged in Organized Attack on Principles Which 
Govern the Mitten Men and Management Plan 


a city officer has a right to arrest a tropper 
in such cases. 


About 900° experienced trainmen’ 
from Philadelphia and other cities are 
being housed by the International 
Railway, Buffalo, N. Y., in the Cold 
Springs carhouse of the company. 
White iron beds have been set up and 
there is every facility for the enter- 
tainment of the loyal employees who 
are operating cars on the local lines 
of the company. The men are being 
paid 75 cents an hour at the rate of 
time and a half for a 10-hour day and 
in addition they receive their uniforms 
and lodging. Moving picture enter- 
tainments are held every night and in 
addition there are card games, dom- 
inoes and other games for employees. 

Many of the office employees of the 
company have been living in the gen- 
eral executive offices of the company 
since the outbreak of the strike July 1. 
Beds have been placed in many of the 
offices, shower baths have been in- 
stalled and meals are provided. All 
the officers of the company are armed 
and private detectives from the Henry 
J. Girvin Agency accompany them in 
their travels around the city. 

All the car houses of the company 
are under heavy guard and flood lights 
have been installed on all the com- 
pany’s property. Armed guards also 
are stationed on the roofs of many of 
the car houses and a high barbed wire 
fence has been placed in the rear of the 
Cold Springs carhouse where the 
trainmen are. housed. Each carhouse 
has been equipped with a complete first 
aid kit and physicians and nurses are 
available at any minute in case of 
serious trouble. 


“Mitten Men and Management” 
Tells Story 


To instruct the public further on the 
Mitten Co-operative plan, thousands of 
copies of a forty-eight page booklet, 
“Mitten Men and Management,” were 
recently distributed in Philadelphia 
and Buffalo by the Philadelphia (Pa.) 
Rapid Transit Company. The booklet 
starts in with an explanation of the 
Mitten plan and then gives a series of 
articles from various papers and 
magazines describing the co-operative 
idea with some remarks about Mr. 
Mitten’s personality in the scheme. 
Articles are reprinted from the New 
York World, Brooklyn Eagle, The Out- 
look, Trade Winds, World’s Work, Pro- 
gressive Labor World and Printers Ink. 
In the last mentioned magazine the 
writer sums up the Mitten story by say- 
ing “It looks as though Thomas E. Mit- 
ten and his 10,000 men were writing 
what might be called a new Co-opera- 
tive Declaration of Independence in the 
realm of industrial relations.” 
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Seeks Injunction 


Dayton City Railway Charges County 
Tax Commission With Illegal Action 
—Opposed to Tax Assessments 


The City Railway, Dayton, Ohio, has 
applied to the United States District 
Court of the Southern District of Ohio 
for an injunction to prevent the treas- 
urer of Montgomery County from col- 
lecting a tax levied in the year 1920. 
The plaintiff in its bill of complaint 
charges that the tax commission in 

- making the assessment did not proceed 
upon any proper principle of valuation 
and adopted an improper mode of fix- 
ing the value of the railway property 
in that it did not apply the same rules 
and principles in estimating its valua- 
tion as were adopted and used with 
respect to other property in the state 
and county. 

It is further charged by the railway 
that for many years past there has 
been in the county a systematic gen- 
eral under-valuation of real estate for 
purposes of taxation, the average tax 
valuation not exceeding 60 per cent of 
its true value; that no re-appraisement 
of real estate in the county has been 
made since 1910; that as a result of 
such failure to adopt and follow a uni- 
form rule in assessing the City Rail- 
‘way’s property the tax rate in 1920 
is much higher than would have been 
required to produce the same revenue 
had the real estate been assessed on 
the average as its true money value. 
The company further alleges that if 
the treasurer is permitted to seize the 
railway property and enforce the col- 
lection of the tax, its operation as a 
public utility will be hampered to its 
irreparable damage, the embarrass- 
ment of the public, and without any 
remedy at law. 

The City Railway prior to March 1, 
1920, filed with the tax commission its 
annual report. The commission fixed 
a tentative value of $2,970,220, but 
later reduced it to $2,938,850. A sub- 
sequent rehearing was had, and a 
further reduction in assessable value 
was refused. The county auditor 
charged against the city railway’s per- 
sonal property taxes to the amount of 
$74,521 and on its real estate not used 
in the daily operation of its business 
$388. In the following December the 
railway paid $37,454 as the first semi- 
annual installment of the tax charged 
against it. 

The defendant in the matter says 
that the railway did not in the County 
Court of Common Pleas institute pro- 
ceedings to reverse the action of the 
tax commission, but paid the first half 
of the tax charged and sought no rem- 
edy until the other half became due, 
at which time the proper municipal 
and school authorities of the city of 
Dayton and the county of Montgomery 
had contracted large obligations on 
the faith of the tax duplicate. Also 
that the railway had an adequate rem- 
edy in the due course of law which it 
failed to pursue. 

Judge Sater, who presided at the 
preliminary hearing, determined all 


the legal questions involved in the is- 
sue. The matter has been referred to 
a master to take testimony. This hear- 
ing will commence on Aug. 28. 

Recently the railway filed suit. in the 
United States District Court at Cin- 
cinnati against the Montgomery Coun- 
ty treasurer and the Ohio State Tax 
Commission to restrain the collection 
of $43,590 in taxes for the last half 
of 1921. The company contends that it 
is being assessed on a 100 per cent 
valuation fixed by the Ohio State Tax 
Commission, although owners of prop- 
erty in the counties are paying on a 
60 to 70 per cent valuation. Judge 
John Weld Peck set the case for hear- 
ing on Aug. 7. 


Two Branches for National 
Transportation Institute 


Formal organization of the National 
Transportation Institute will be effected 
before Sept. 1, it is believed. The or- 
ganization is to be divided into two 
branches. The educational branch will 
be conducted under the immediate direc- 
tion of a board of governors, of which 
Edgar E. Clark, former member of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, will 
be chairman. The business side of the 
organization will be conducted by a 
board of directors. Its personnel has 
not been selected, as yet. It will be 
made up of representatives of the dif- 
ferent interests concerned with trans- 
portation. Representative Sidney An- 
derson, of Minnesota, under whose 
direction the agricultural inquiry was 
made, has accepted the appointment 
of vice-chairman of the board of gov- 
ernors. 


Wants Issue Put to Voters 


Since the City Council of San Diego 
has denied the San Diego (Cal.) Elec- 
tric Railway’s application for a fran- 
chise to construct and operate a line 
on Sixteenth Street, between Broadway 
and Market Street, the traction com- 
pany will carry its fight to the people 
of the city, it has been announced. An 
initiative ordinance granting the Six- 
teenth Street franchise is being circy- 
lated, and upon the securing of suffi- 
cient names, as required by the char- 
ter, the proposed law will be submitted 
to a vote at a special election. Citi- 
zens will be asked to bring about the 
abolition of charges against the cor- 
poration for paving between the car 
tracks where new work is ordered by 
the City Council. 

The matter of relief from paving 
costs also is contained in another ini- 
tiative petition to be circulated. This 
proposition must be an amendment to 
the charter. The railway company is 
willing to submit such an amendment 
to the people in order to get an ex- 
pression regarding relief from the bur- 
den of paving costs that hereinafter 
might be imposed by new street im- 
provements. 

No local issue in San Diego in sev- 
eral years has aroused the interest 
that attaches to the railway company’s 
efforts to extend its lines over Six- 
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5 
teenth Street. The company contends 
this link is necessary in its progrgam 0 

giving San Diego a superior street car 
service, while the City Council, by a 
vote of 4 to 1, decided the extension 
was not warranted at this time. The 
Council has been petitioned by the 
business interests to reopen the hear- 
ings, but declined. The company’s de- 
cision to put the question to the people 
followed. 


Will Spend $5,000,000 on = 
-: Improvements ig 


Fifty-three public utility companies 
in Indiana will spend about $5,000,000 
between now and the end of the year 
on new equipment and plant extensions, 
according to Charles L. Henry, presi- 
dent of the Indiana Public Utility As- 
sociation. This was disclosed in re- 
plies to questionnaires submitted only 
to members of the state association. 
Only seven of the companies questioned 
replied that they planned no such work. 

The Indianapolis & Cincinnati Trac- 
tion, of which Mr. Henry is president, 
is preparing to extend its line from 
Rushville to Cincinnati, a project men- 
tioned previously in the Journal, but 
this work is not included in the es- 
timate of the company’s expenditures 
for the next six months. Indianapolis 
public utilities will spend approxi- 
mately $2,280,000 on extensions and 
new equipment in the next six months, 
the association’s figures show. 

Companies operating in more than 
one city will be aetive and their es- 
timates also are large. The Inter- 
state Public Service Company, Harry 
Reid president, will expend about $500,- 
000 and the Indiana Service Corpora- 
tion, Fort Wayne, Sam W. Greenland 
president, reported, has some $300,000 
worth of work that must be done be-. 
fore the end of the year. Work al-. 
ready is getting under way for a new 
ee artificial gas plant at Kokomo, 
nd. 


Philadelphia Wage Base 
Cities Changed 


In connection with the wage issue 
at Buffalo, N. Y., the following state- 
ment was issued on July 18 from the 
office of the Philadelphia (Pa.) Rapid 
Transit Company. 


At a meeting of the General Committees 
for collective bargaining under P. R. TT. 
Co-operative Plan, held this day, it was 
agreed by the representatives of Men and 
Management in view of the unsettled con-— 
ditions existing at Chicago and Buffalo, 
two of the cities upon which P. R, T. wages 
are based, that the wages now paid here 
shall remain undisturbed until after the 
1923 wage adjustments are made effective 
at Cleveland, Detroit or Chicago; it being 
agreed that Buffalo, under Mitten Manage- 
ment, should be no longer included as a 
Lice for determining wages at Philadel- 

President Tulley’s statement des. 2 
the introduction of the Co-operative, Plea 
at Buffalo, and the use of the volunteer 
P. R. T. employees now on vacation, to 
temporarily operate Buffalo cars, in order 
to hold open runs for the old Buffalo 
employees desiring to return, met with 
warm approval; and his description of this 
method of winning over the striking em- 
ployees by the missionary work of the 
P. R. T. men on Buffalo cars established | 
an added feeling of confidence and a greater 
appreciation of what the Mitten Co-spera- | 
tive Plan can be expected to accomplish 
under the most adverse circumstances, 2 
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600,000 Passengers Discommoded by Power Failure 


° 


Interrupted Power Supply Stalls Brooklyn Subway, Elevated 
Trains and Surface Cars at Height of Rush-Hour Period— 
Passengers Discharged Safely from Stalled Trains and Cars 


HE various emergency devices pro- 
vided for the safety of passengers 
in New York City’s subway system 
“were given a severe test last Tuesday 
‘evening and everything worked as 
intended. The entire transportation 
system in Brooklyn, consisting of sub- 
ways, elevated and surface lines, was 
completely tied up due to a blow-out in 
a high-tension compartment of the 
main switchboard in the Williamsburg 
power house. This is the main gen- 
erating station of the entire Brooklyn 
“system and feeds power to twenty-six 
substations in Brooklyn and Queens. 
‘The blow-out occurred at 5:15 p.m. 
Tuesday, and it was nearly an hour 
before any of the stalled cars were 
able to move. Officials of the railway 
estimated that fully 600,000 passen- 
gers were homeward bound, at the time. 
The immediate cause of the trouble 
was a short circuit in a 66,000-volt 
-three-phase oil switch connecting a 
10,000-kw. generator to the switchboard 
“busbars. A serious fire resulted which 
spread to the construction work on the 
-switch cells. It was necessary to use 
water to suppress the flames as the in- 
-sulation of the overhead cables took 
-fire and intense heat was generated by 
the oil flames. The trouble occurred on 
-the fourth floor of the power house 
and the water penetrated to the floors 
below. This necessitated a complete 
-shut-down of the 180,000-kw. station, 
-which was supplying 100,000 kw. at 
-the time. No damage was sustained by 
the generator connected to the oil 
- switch. 

When power was shut off there were 
-five trains in the Brooklyn bound tun- 
~nel under the East River, which con- 
-nects the stations of Whitehall Street 

in New York with Court Street in 
~Brooklyn. There were no trains in the 
New York bound tunnel. This tunnel 
-is equipped with spacing signals and 
‘the various trains were forced to come 
-to an immediate stop through the ac- 
-tion of automatic trips which went into 
operation through the discontinuance 
-of the power supply. The current for 
- Operating trains through the tunnel is 
regularly supplied from two sources. 
’ Power for the Brooklyn end comes from 
-the Williamsburg power house, which 
supply was cut off, while the power for 
-the Manhattan end of the tunnel is 
-supplied by the Interborough Rapid 
~ Transit Company’s power house. There 
- were two trains in the New York end 
of the tunnel, from which power was 
~ not shut off. 

As soon as it was evident that the 
' power supply would be interrupted for 
.a considerable period, employees of 

the transportation department walked 
~ through the tunnels from the Brook- 
“lyn end and explained to the motor- 


men, guards and passengers the cause 
for the delay and reassured them that 
exits from the tunnel could be imme- 
diately obtained by walking along the 
duct bench to the nearest exit. The 
first train at the Brooklyn end of the 
tunnel was stalled with its head car 
only a short distance from the Court 
Street station platform. The various 
doors in the train were immediately 
opened and passengers walked on the 
concrete duct bench to this station, 
where emergency tickets for additional 
rides on the Brooklyn Rapid Transit 
system were issued. 

An emergency exit from the tunnel 
is provided at Furman Street on the 
Brooklyn side, and the passengers from 
the second and third stalled trains on 
the Brooklyn side walked to this emer- 
gency exit and so to the surface. The 
two trains that were in the Man- 
hattan end of the tube were backed 
up to the Whitehall Street station. 

At other points in the subway where 
the power supply was interrupted mo- 
tormen were enabled to coast with their 
trains for a considerable distance, as 
these sections were not equipped with 
safety signals and automatic stops.. In 
many cases the trains coasted to the 
next station and discharged their pas- 
sengers. Where trains were stalled be- 
fore reaching the station, the motor- 
men immediately communicated with 
the dispatcher’s office through emer- 
gency telephones which are located at 
convenient intervals in the tunnel. They 
were thus advised immediately as to 
the cause for the interruptions and 
were given instructions for bringing 
passengers to the nearest exit point. 

In addition to the emergency telephones 
which proved a great convenience, the 
emergency lighting circuits throughout 
the tunnel and in the cars worked en- 
tirely satisfactorily. The cars have 
emergency lights which are operated 
from a storage battery and are auto- 
matically turned on as soon as the 
power supply fails. The tunnel light- 
ing is supplied from sources separate 
from the third rail, and the sup- 
ply for the Montague Street tun- 
nel was from the New York Edison 
Company, which was not interfered 
with. The emergency lights are also 
automatically turned on in the tunnel 
whenever the regular power supply 
fails. 

Some of the stalled trains were of 
the new type, where a single operator 
controls the doors for three cars. In 
these trains the guard opened the 
doors at the ends of the cars so 
as to provide a passage and he then 
assured passengers in the other parts 
of the train that there was no danger 
and that full information would be 
given them as soon as it was obtained. 


The same method of taking care of 
passengers on the various elevated 
lines was used as that for the sub- 
way. Motormen coasted with their 
trains as close to stations as possible 
and then communicated with the dis- 
patchers by telephone. As soon as they 
received their instructions, assistance 
was given passengers so that they could 
alight from the trains and walk to the 
nearest station. 

An emergency power supply was ob- 
tained from the New York Edison 
power house as soon as possible, and 
the cars and trains were moved slowly 
toward their terminals. For a time no 
additional passengers were accepted 
but regular service was again resumed 
after approximately an hour’s inter- 
ruption. 

Despite the magnitude of the tie-up 
and the protracted period over which 
traffic was suspended, there was no 
excessive anxiety or panic reported at 
any point and there was not a single 
accident on the transportation system. 


Fire Extinguishers Not the Cause 
of Poisonous Fumes 


In a report to the New York Transit 
Commission in regard to the fire in 
the Interborough subway as given in 
these columns in the issue for July 8, 
Gen. Lincoln C. Andrews, chief execu- 
tive officers of the Transit Commission, 
recommended the continuance of the 
use of Pyrene fire extinguishers for 
this service. The report states that 
there is no evidence that poisonous gas 
was generated through the application 
of carbon tetrachloride. The smoke 
and fumes generated by the fire were 
principally from burning insulation, 
copper, paint and other substances. A 
thorough search was made for a suit- 
able substitute for carbon tetrachloride 
as a fire extinguisher in similar cir- 
cumstances, but this as yet has dis- 
closed none as good or better. 

The Underwriters’ Laboratories in 
New York, which are established and 
maintained by the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, has made public a 
statement by Dana Pierce, vice-presi- 
dent. In this statement Mr. Pierce 
said that an extinguisher of the Pyrene 
type is the only one known which does 
not involve serious hazard of electrical 
shock to the operator who might at- 
tempt to use this on an electrical fire 
in a steel car, and that the use of sand 
and shovels to put out fires in railroad 
cars is impracticable. 

Gen. Andrews’ report recommends 
that the Transit Commission direct the 
Interborough Rapid Transit Company 
to resume the use of the tetrachloride 
fire extinguishers for use in case of 
short circuit fires. 
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Chicago Matter Unsettled 


Men and Management Still Dickering— 
Surface Company Has Bettered 
Its Wage Offer 


The strike on surface and elevated 
lines in Chicago still threatens. Pres- 
ident Henry A. Blair of the Surface 
Lines took a positive stand for a 
maximum 65-cent wage and a nine-hour 
day on July 24 at a conference attended 
by International President Mahon and 
local officials of the street car men’s 
union. Arrangements were then made 
for a similar conference to be held with 
President Budd of the Elevated Roads. 

President Mahon announced that the 
question of a strike depended on the 
solution of four points: 

1. The proposed wage cut. 

2. The extension of the. eight-hour day 
to nine hours. 

3. The thirty-day clause in the proposed 
new contract. . 

4. The sale of tickets by conductors. 

Tickets have been sold on the cars 
at the rate of three for 20 cents, since 
June 15, by order of the United States 
District Court. While the percentage 
of ticket passengers is more than 40 
per cent the conductors have complained 
bitterly about this added duty. It was 
explained to the union chiefs that the 
company would willingly abandon the 
use of tickets, but this was a condition 
fixed by the Federal Court when the 
6-cent order of the Illinois Commerce 
Commission was enjoined. It was hinted 
that the union men would appeal to the 
commission and the court to have the 
rate of fare fixed at 7 cents without 
tickets, or to have tickets sold by out- 
side agencies and not by the conductors 
on the cars. : 

The “30-day” clause objected to by 
the men is one which President Blair 
said would be necessary. In short, the 
management is unwilling to tie itself 
up with a long-term contract with its 
employees when its revenue might be 
seriously affected by another order of 
the commission. 

Following the conference with the 
Surface Lines’ management, President 
Mahon gave out a statement, in which 
he said: 


We tried to the best of our ability to 
point out to them the unfairness of their 
position in wanting to reduce the wages 
of our members and take from them their 
eight-hour day, but after all our argu- 
ments we could not change them. They 
still stand on their original proposition. 
We brought the conference to a close with 
the understanding that if we desired they 
would meet us again. 

We have asked Mr. Budd to meet us 
in conference either tomorrow morning or 
afternoon for the purpose’ of taking up 
the same proposition, namely, that of wages 
and hours for the elevated employees, and 
we will leave matters rest in abeyance as 
far as the surface lines are concerned until 
after our conference with Mr. Budd. 

This is purely a wage dispute. The com- 
panies have been making money. They 
have been required by the court to make 
a reduction temporarily until the court 
can investigate and determine what the 
rate of fares shall be, but they would not 
wait until the court acted. 


The final proposition of the Surface 
Lines was contained in a letter written 
to the union officials by President Blair 
on July 18. This raised the offer from 
60 cents to 65 cents, instead of the 
present 80-cent maximum rate per hour. 


It also provided that working cond:- 
tions would remain unchanged, except 
that the present bonus provision for 
paying time and one-half after eight 
hours would not apply until after nine 
hours. Mr. Blair stated: 


This reduction in fares has reduced our 
receipts by about $8,000,000 a year, and 
the continuance of our present wage scales 
would make it impossible for the companies 
even to meet our obligations. The wage 
scales offered will reduce the net earnings 
of the companies to a point below which 
they cannot fall unless their ability to 
serve the public is materially impaired. 

In offering a wage scale of 65 cents an 
hour for trainmen, we did so knowing that 
such a scale was as high or higher than 
like wage scales paid in other large cities 
of this country. 

The working conditions in effect on the 
Surface Lines are, as regards time allow- 
ance, more liberal than those of most cities. 
It was with this in mind that we have 
requested a change in the bonus time allow- 
ance after 8 hours in our present contract. 

He also renewed his offer of arbitra- 
tion in the event that an agreement 
could not be reached, and said the pres- 
ent offer is not to be used in arbitra- 
tion if it is not accepted. 

The union and the company recently 
rejected the offer of assistance made by 
the State Board of Arbitration. After 
President Mahon arrived in Chicago, he 
issued a statement in which«he said 
he would be glad to-have the help of 
anyone who could prevent trouble. 

Following the meeting on July 25 
between the employees’ committee and 
the officials of the Chicago Elevated 
Lines negotiations will be continued in 
an attempt to settle wages and work- 
ing conditions. At the same time the 
committee representing the employees 
of the Surface Lines has asked for 
another conference with Henry A. 
Blair, president of the Surface Lines. 
The possibility of the strike has been 
postponed for at least several days with 
the announcement of W. D. Mahon, 
president Amalgamated Association, 
that Mr. Blair’s 65-cent wage offer and 
any other offer which may be made by 
Britton J. Budd of the Elevated govern- 
ing committee would both have to be 
submitted to a referendum before a 
strike could be ordered. 


Plans for Extension Halted 


The decision of the Ohio Supreme 
Court recently in the Cincinnati (Ohio) 
Water Works funds case has placed 
an obstacle in the way of the proposed 
extension of the Cincinnati, Lawrence- 
burg Aurora Electric Street Railroad 
from Anderson’s Ferry to the Dixie 
Terminal, Cincinnati, a distance of ap- 
proximately 6 miles. In ruling that the 
city of Cincinnati had no legal author- 
ity to transfer water works revenues 
to any other department the court held 
that the city’s home rule charter had 
enacted as part of the city all State 
laws in existence at the time that the 
charter was adopted. One of the stat- 
utes then in force was the Schmidlapp 
law, which provided that the city could 
not make a new grant to a utility com- 
pany unless the rate of fare is fixed 
not to exceed 5 cents. S. Shaffer, secre- 
tary of the company, said: 


We have legal opinions that such is the 
effect of the Ohio Supreme Court decision. 


That is a serious obstacle in our path. We 
were ready to proceed with the extension 
when this was put in our way; we had the 
project practically financed and all our 
plans completed ready to submit to City 
Council, but we cannot go about it if we 
are limited at the outset to a 5-cent fare. 
Mr. Shaffer recently appeared before 
the Council committee on street rail- 
ways to urge the passage of an ordi- 
nance which would continue for two 
more years the 7-cent fare now in force 
on the Cincinnati, Lawrenceburg & 
Aurora from Anderson’s Ferry to the 
western limits of Fernbank (Ohio). He 
stated that the interurban company had 
barely come out even under this rate of 
fare during the past year. The matter 


has been taken under advisement. 


Employees Sign Agreement.—An 
agreement has been reached between 
the Interborough Rapid Transit Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y., and its em- 
ployees whereby the present agreement 
both as to wages and working  con- 
ditions will continue in force for an- 
other year. The expiration date will 
be June 30, 1923. 


Employees Make Record for Home- 
Buying.—Since Jan. 1, 1922 the em- 
ployees Mutual Savings, Building and 
Loan Association of the Milwaukee 
Electric Railway & Light Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis., has made mortgage 
loans to 175 members for the purpose 
of buying homes. The total of the loans 
exceeds $400,000. Since the eight years 
of the association up to June 1 last, a 
total of $3,747,241 has been given out 
in loans to 1,500 members. 


Cut Withdrawn.—Employees of ‘the 
Hamburg Railway, Buffalo, N. Y., an 
interurban line operating between the 
Buffalo city line and Hamburg, went on 
strike on June 30 in protest against a 
wage cut of 24 cents an hour in the 
maximum pay. After a conference 
between the men and the company, the 
wage cut was withdrawn and the men 
returned to work. The strike continued 
less than twenty-four hours. The 
wage scale is 40 cents an hour for the 
first three months; 45 cents for the 
next nine months, 50 cents an hour 
thereafter and recognition of the union. 


Riders Pay for Paving.—More than © 
$1,000,000 every year is being contrib- 
uted by the riders on the lines of the 
Public Service Railway, Newark, N. J., 
towards the cost of paving streets. 
“Whys and Other Whys,” published by 
the railway, puts it another way— 
every year, the cost of furnishing 
electric railway service, which is paid 
by the car rider, is increased by 
$1,000,000 to furnish paving, which the 
cars do not wear out and which in no 
way adds to the comfort and conven- 
ience of the rider. The company has 
already paid for pavement more than 
$7,100,000.. 
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Indianapolis Properties 
Report 


Decreased Revenue in 1921—Bus, Jitney 
and Business Depression 
Important Factors 


The annual meetings of the stock- 
holders of the Indianapolis (Ind.) Street 
Railway and the Terre Haute, Indiana- 
polis & Eastern Traction Company were 
held recently, with the officers and di- 
rectors of both companies being re- 
elected. According to the reports sub- 
mitted both companies showed a falling 
off in revenues, though the Terre Haute, 
Indianapolis & Eastern property fin- 
ished the year 1921 with a balance of 
$92,187. A deficit of $242,137 was the 
1921 result for the Indianapolis Street 
Railway. Neither railway paid divi- 
dends in 1921. In commenting on their 
financial condition both companies re- 
ferred to the general business depres- 
sion and emphasized the serious loss of 
revenues resulting from jitney and 
motor bus competition. The need of 
higher fare and more equipment was 
stressed in outlining the necessities of 
the Indianapolis Street Railway. 

A comparison of the Indianapolis 
Street Railway operation in 1921 and 
1920 with respect to gross earnings, 
maintenance, taxes, etc., follows: 


1921 1920 

Passenger receipts— 

hig Wines .1s. eee fr. $4,387,087 $4,801,130 
Transfer receipts— 

REA AMMOR Nien Fares 6 307,724 7,398 
Miscellaneous earnings— 

Track rentals, etc........ 538,515 559,406 

Gross earnings.......... $5,233,327 $5,367,936 
Maintenance of ways and 

structures............ : 548,878 501,235 
Maintenance of equipment.. 550,120 626,031 
Operation of power plant. . . 877,212 958,225 
Operation of cars.......... 1,565,814 1,564,501 
General expenses.......... 420,417 417,889 

Total operation expenses.. $3,962,443 $4,067,883 

Net earnings............. $1,270,883 $1,300,053 

MCAS TAREE Peck 437,952 509,471 

Net earningg, less taxes. . . $832,930 $790,582 


' From the net earnings of $832,930 de- 
ductions of $645,068 were subtracted, 
leaving a surplus of $187,863, from 


which deductions of $430,000 were 
made, leaving a deficit of $242,137. 

The statement of earnings of the 
Terre Haute, Indianapolis & Eastern 
Traction Company for 1921 follows: 


1921 
Gross earnings from operation... $5,130,124 
Operating expenses............ 3,734,957 
Netearnings mimieneccs i... ee on 8153951166 
Daxeat Pict aramneteguere cc)... 333,819 
Earnings from operation, less operating 
expenses and taxes................ $1,061,346 
Other income 
Renta! of Kentucky Avenue freight 
Boyer Oe we fe an $12,499 
Dividends on stocks owned............. 139,800 
Interest, (ete; Gan tteduaera cys... 24,353 
Sales of power, West Tenth Street 
Power piaat., se eee ce 119,550 
$296,204 


Earnings from all sources, less operating 


expenses and taxes........ $1,357,551 


After deductions and rentals totaling 
$1,056,033 a surplus remained of $301,- 
518. From this sum $209,331 was sub- 
tracted as a sinking fund amount. A 
balance remained of $92,187. 


Railway & Power Companies Have 
Bond Issues Approved 


The Tennessee Railroad & Public 
Utilities Commission has authorized 
the Nashville Railway & Light Com- 
pany to issue bonds in the sum of 
$1,000,000 to cover expenditures and 
improvements which have been made 
upon the property since the commis- 
sion’s last valuation. 

The Tennessee Electric Power Com- 
pany also was allowed to issue approx- 
imately $16,900;000 in bonds which will 
replace bonds in its constituent com- 
panies, the Chattanooga Railway & 
Light Company, the Chattanooga & 
Tennessee River Power Company and 
the Tennessee Power Company. The 


bond issue by the Tennessee Electric 
Power Company will replace bonds of 
more than $20,000,000 issued by the 
constituent companies and will thereby 
reduce the indebtedness of the Tennes- 
see Electric Power Company by nearly 
$4,000,000. 
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Estimate for 1923 Offers 
$14,000 Reduction 


Superintendent George F. Russell, of 
the Department of Public Utilities, 
Seattle, which department operates the 
Municipal Street Railway System, re- 
cently submitted to the City Council a 
budget estimate for 1923 which, he as- 
serts, offers a $14,000 reduction from 
the allowance of 1922. Interest has 
been increased in the estimates because 
of the effort to cut expenses in order to 
obtain a 5-cent fare. The grand total 
of 1923 expenditures asked for is 
$6,866,102 compared with $6,879,357 
according to the budget estimate. 

The reduction would be much larger 
were it not for $624,460, estimated 
cost of track replacements and _ re- 
movals proposed for the railway dur- 
ing the next year, Superintendent Rus- 
sell states. Mr. Russell claims that 
this outlay of expense is necessary, 
saying “there is danger of collapse 
of the whole railway system unless it 
is properly maintained.” 

The decrease in the salaries of the 
transportation department is $503,160, 
in the equipment division $2,870 and in 
the accounting division $11,980. A de- 
crease of $23,350 is shown in the fixed 
charges. These include interest and 
redemption of bonds. 

Gross revenues of the city of Seattle 
for 1923, from sources other than 
taxes, have been estimated .by City 
Comptroller Harry W. Carroll at more 
than $12,000,000. This figure includes 
$3,000,000 for the light department, 
($1,250,000 for the water department 
and $6,500,000 for the street railway 
department, contingent on the mainte- 
nance of the 84-cent fare. The comp- 
troller also figured for the City Coun- 
cil the sums necessary to be levied in 
1923 for interest and redemption on 
general bonds. The interest item is 
$807,254 and the redemption $217,500. 


Line To Be Sold.—The holdings of 
the North Alabama Traction Company, 
Albany, Ala., including real estate and 
franchises, will be offered for sale to 
the highest bidder on August 11 by 
A. A. Hardage, special master, under 
orders of the United States District 
Court. 


_*The three index numbers marked with an asterisk are com- 
puted by Mr. Richey, as follows: Fares index is average street 
way fare in all United States cities with a population of 50,000 
over, except New York City, and weighted according to popula- 
on. Street Railway Materials index is relative average price 


y 


ne 


United States. 


Month| Year as ie || | 
Latest | ‘40n'h| ago | Peak | 1913 eps Lata yon 
July June | July May R July | June | July 
Street Railway 1922 | 1922 es) 1921 Conspectus Eng. News-Record | 1922 | 1922 | 1921 | 1920 | 
Fares* 7.04 | 7.04 ¢ 7.24 of Construction costs | 169.7 | 166.6 | 203.8 | 273.8 | 100 
June May une Sept. S.B L b vl GREE | Ma | -M y ere 
pga eal Ree eh gee nee UMholessle S| gas | ome | tor | 16o8 | 
Materials* ae ae a7 pens Indexes Commodities 150} 248} 142+ 247} | 100 
u A rot SARE Nee os Tak 
Street Railway 1929 1922 1921 1920 for Bradstreet’s July | Junel | July 1) Feb. 1} 
~ Wages* 212 221 232 | July, 1922 Wholesale | VMPS2Z ee 92205 1920. t920) | aoe 
Stetlitled d i932 Meo | Voor ‘ mati 7" eee Publi: a aaicenpaahg (ACoA dN PRT HS PTH COS 
n orders cat‘on in this Paper Dun’s | July 1) J 1) July |) May 1 
(Million tons) 5.61 | 5.23 | 5.12 | 12.18 YY P || Wholesale “y922 192219211920. 
| U.S. Bank Clearings| June | May | June | March Rare. Commodities | 473.7 170.0 | 159.8 263.3 | 120.9 _ 
Outside N.Y. City | 1922 | 1922 | 1921 | 1920 Albert S. Richey June | May | June | June | 
_ (Billions) 2.88 | 12.50 | 11.47 é Electric Railway ||U-S-Bur-Lab. Stat. 1922 1922 | 1921 1920 | 44 
Ma: Jan Engineer Retail food | (41 == a | : 
Business Failures Worcester, Mass. | June | May | June | July | 
lumber : Nat. Ind. Conf. Bd. | 1922 | 1922 | 1921 | 1920 | (1914) 
Liabilities (millions) Cost of living 155.4 154.9 161.9 204.5 100 


of materials (including fuel) used in street railway operation and 
maintenance, weighted according to average use of such materials. 
Wages index is relative average maximum hourly wage of motor- 
men and conductors on street and interurban railways in the 
7Revised weighting. 
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Municipal Officials Pleased at Detroit Showing 


Detroit Street Railways Realize Net 
Days’ Operation—Service 


HE first financial statement giving 

conditions of the Detroit Munici- 
pal Street Railway System since the 
Department of Street Railways took 
over the Detroit United lines on May 
15 shows that a surplus of $508,850 
remained after all legitimate charges 
and charter requirements have been 
met, including interest and sinking fund 
charges. Of this amount $227,422 has 
been accumulated since May 15. The 
detailed report shows that a surplus 
was added to even during the month 
ot June, when rehabilitation of the old 
Detroit United Railway lines was fully 
under way. The beginning of opera- 
tions of the Department of Street 
Railways was, taken as Feb. 1, 1921, 


Income of $227,422 for Forty-Seven 
Improved, Says Mayer 


24 cents for trailers, have been used as 
an example in computing this earning. 

No agreement with the company has 
been reached as to the price of material 
taken over at the time of the purchase; 
therefore the best available market 
figures have been used. In the main, 
however, they are prices furnished by 
the Detroit United Railway purchasing 
department. No bill from the Detroit 
Edison Company has been received and 
the cost of power has been estimated. 

The amount of taxes chargeable 
against the property is estimated be- 
cause the total amount of taxes for 
city, state and county purposes has 
not been definitely segregated. 

On June 30, 1922, the street railway 


CITY OF DETROIT, DEPARTMENT OF STREET RAILWAYS 


Operating revenue. 
Revenue from transportation 


Passenwier revenue 2 i\2 55.2. 2k Weaken is 
Parlor chair and special car...............-2-0-25+ 


Total revenue from transportation................-. 


Operating expenses 


Way and structures. 5. centen. sou. sae aeeee 
Bequipmetit. 295,26 fc acca Sheipan «cata OE A 
Power. Fonte eee crate edie Oe tee EN oe 
Conducting transportation................2.-.605 


Traffic 


Total operating expenses... .......-....0000 een eee 


Net revenue railway operations. ............0.:.0+-. 
Operating ration nn elas. cee sacs ele Gee as un eae ee 


Net revenue auxiliary operations.................... 


Taxes assignable to railway operation................ 
Miscellaneous renita 06.2 2 J.-S ES 2 kaso 


Netioperating-incomiec-2\-7,Aemese corr a ete eee 
Total non-operating income..................---. 


Groseineomes...25) Sea) See See. Sst 


Deductions 


Interest on notes payable. ...........0....0...0005 
Sinking fund const. bonds..................... aa 
Sinking fund purchase continued.................. 
Interest fund const. bonds... ...................5. 


General and miscellaneous................0.200-5 


1922 1922 Accumulative 

June May May and June 
(30 days) (17 days) (47 days) 
1 Became eA $1,480,978 $312,002 $2,292,979 
246 187 433 


pee a 
A > ee eats $1,481,224 $812,188 $2,293,412 
RAR os 159,952 40,225 200,177 
Sn tihyrjehe ete 117,078 72,174 189,252 
TOE Set ie 138,433 58,531 196,964 
ate EDL SO 559,588 297,655 857,243 
ep Vea Cr. 1 8 7 
Se eee 105,681 50,855 156,538 
lgcvece nes ater $1,080,731 $519,448 $1,600,179 
= ea 400,493 292,740 693,233 
SE te to, 73% 64% Being tk 
Pee aie ot 97,305 50,325 147,631 
See eet 3 60,000 34,000 94,000 
Sic ee 1,280 | eB eeoe 1,280 
Fee $436,518 $309,066 $745,583 
Sepa eS 4,791 125 916 
LA ER te $441,309 $309,191 $750,500 
Pee See 11,507 7,389 18,896 
<P Ee 37,748 18,874 56,621 
TOE eS, 142,015 74,611 216,626 
Se na ae 65,895 31,246 97,141 
en eee 85,400 48,393 133,793 
«aortas $342,565 $180,512 $523,077 
Eterna $98,744 $128,678 $227,422 


shortly after the first municipally-built 
line was opened. 

In a statement made public by Mayor 
Couzens it is pointed out that the net 
income for the month of June was 
$98,744, remaining after providing for 
the pro rata amount of interest and 
sinking fund on the $13,050,000 public 
utility bonds outstanding; interest on 
the loan of $4,120,000 at the bank rate 
of 32 per cent., interest on the deferred 
purchase plan of the Detroit United 
Railway; provision for the $500,000 
payment due the Detroit United Rail- 
way, Dec. 1, 1922, and provision for 
the payment of the final balance of 
$7.580,000 due in 1931. 

The Mayor further stated that the 
revenue accruing through the rental of 
tracks to the Detroit United Railway 
for its interurban service is estimated 
for the reason that no agreement has 
been reached with the company. The 
rates paid in the city of Toledo, namely, 
36 cents per mile for motor cars and 


department had cash in the bank total- 
ing $1,728,722, out of which the street 
railway loan has been reduced $333,000. 

@lhis loan was made in lieu of selling 
public utility bonds. 

A reserve in an amount equal to 
$504,182 has been set aside in a sepa- 
rate account called “Purchase Sinking 
Fund.” The railway is earning on its 
cash balance 3% per cent on the aver- 
age daily balance up to $1,000,000 and 
3 per cent above $1,000,000. 

The Mayor further pointed out that 
an operation and maintenance balance 
of $142,233 has been accumulated to 
cover the cost of some of the rehabilita- 
tion work in the past month. 

The interest on public utility bonds 
issued prior to the taking over of the 
Detroit United Railway and the sinking 
fund provision were properly charged 
to the construction cost in accordance 
with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion ruling, and for the further reason 
that up to May 15, 1922, the street 


railway system was not complete as 
outlined to the people when they voted 
the $15,000,000 bond issue in April, 
1920. 5 

This statement is not made in any 
boastful spirit, the Mayor stated, be- 
cause it is realized that there is much 
room for improvement in the service. 
He continued: 


We naturally have to feel our way so as 
to live within our income. The showing 
we are making does show that there is pos- 
sible an improvement in service, which is 
always our aim. Every reasonable person 
will understand that we had to have experi- 
ence in operating the railroad to ascertain 
just what was necessary to give the best 
possible service at a reasonable fare. 


The daily service schedules in the 
city system in June averaged 3,000 
car-miles per day over the old Detroit 
United Railway schedules, which in 
itself indicated that service is con- 
stantly being improved. In keeping 
with the promises for increased service,. 
the city has extended the one-fare zone 
to the city limits on Grand River, Van 
Dyke and to the farthest possible ter- 
minal on Woodward Avenue. The entire 
city is now within the one-fare zone. 

In conclusion the Mayor pointed out. 
that since taking over the Detroit 
United Railway, the city has lived up 
to its statements with regard to cost 
of operating and the possible earning 
per car-mile. For instance, it was’ 
estimated the cost of operation would 
be 380 cents per car-mile and the fig- 
ures show 28 cents. Earnings show for 
the month of June 38 cents per car- 
mile. The relation of operating ex- 
penses to income shows 73 per cent, 
while it was estimated at 76 per cent. 

According to the financial report, 
$57,815 was spent in June for track and 
road labor, as compared with $9,124 
in the seventeen days of operation dur- 
ing May. Paving between tracks cost 
$16,457 in June and $3,694 in May. 

Conductors and motormen were paid 
$442,494 in June and $244,735 in May. 
Car-house employees were paid $64,484 
in June as against $23,274 in May. 
The cost per car-mile for the two 
months averaged 26.7 cents. 

The reserve fund includes $75,007 
for injuries and damages, $56,621 for 
sinking fund construction bonds, $216,- 
626 for sinking fund purchase con- 
tract, $97,141 for interest on construc- 
tion bond and $132,793 for interest 
on the purchase contract, making a 
total of $579,188 and making a sur- 
plus of $508,850. 


Six Months’ Earnings Reported 

The operating revenue of the Phila- 
delphia (Pa.) Rapid Transit Company 
for the six months ended June 30, 1922 
was $435,251 less than it was in the 
same period a year ago. The operat- 
ing expenses and taxes, however, de- 
creased from $15,858,606 to $15,169,953 
for the six months of 1922. The net 
income for the 1922 period was $1,299,- 
707 against $1,016,408. The passenger 
statistics for this same six months’ 
period shows a revenue of $20,681,618 
against $21,090,749 in 1921. The total 
passengers carried in January-June, 
1922 were 420,345,082 against 424,720,- 
699 in 1921. 
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Reorganization Effected 

. Stockholders of the Cincinnati, 
| Georgetown - and Portsmouth (Ohio), 
‘Traction Company effected a reorgani- 
gation recently with a view to rehabili- 
tating the property. The line operates 
from Carrell Street in Cincinnati to 
Russellville, Ohio, with branches at 
Coney Island, Batavia and from Bethel 
to Felicity, Ohio. 

The new officers are: L. G. Van 
Ness, Cincinnati, president, to suc- 
ceed Henry A. Haigh, Detroit; Thomas 
Elliott, Cincinnati, vice-president, suc- 
ceeding W. V. Thompson, George- 
town; C. T. Dehore, Cincinnati, secre- 
tary, succeeding A. L. C. Henry, De- 
troit. These officers and the following 
comprise a new board of directors; 

udson Harmon, William A. Stark, 
€. C. Chase, C. H. Deppe and J. T. 
Myhan. 

_ Mr. Van Ness, the new president, is 
general manager of the Cincinnati, 
Lawrenceburg & Aurora Electric Rail- 


road; Mr. Elliott is a banker, while: 


Mr. Dehore is manager of the railway 
department of the Cincinnati branch 
of the General Electric Company. Of 
the directors Judson Harmon is a 
former Governor of Ohio, Mr. Stark is 
receiver for the Cincinnati, Lawrence- 
burg & Aurora Electric Railroad Com- 
pany, while Messrs. Chase, Deppe and 
Myhan are retired Cincinnati business 
men. 

Officers of. the company said that 
$150,000 would be spent in restoring 
‘the roadway, tracks and car equip- 
ment, within the next six months. An 
important innovation contemplated is 
to abandon the generating station at 
Lake Allyn, Ohio, and to secure the 
current from the Union Gas & Elec- 
tric Company at Cincinnati. The 
traction company has been supplying 
eurrent for light and power to a num- 
ber of municipalities along its route, 
and is now negotiating for changes in 
he contracts in accordance with its 
proposed new source of supply. 


i. Railway Announces 

£ Refunding Plan 

z ag is announced that the $4,623,000 
xtended general mortgage bonds of 

Union Traction Company of In- 
‘diana, Anderson, Ind., due on July 1, 

2, have been extended to July 1, 

2, at 6 per cent. This makes the 
second time that payment on these 
bonds has been extended, the first be- 
ng cn July 1, 1919, at that time bear- 
5 per cent, when they were extended 
July 1, 1922, in the hope that con- 
ions would be more favorable for a 
refunding plan. 

In a circular to the bondholders it 
was stated that the consensus of opin- 
sought was favorable to a ten-year 
ension because 80 per cent of the 
bonds of the Union Traction system 
uid then expire on a uniform date 
thus add greatly to the prospéct of 
neral refunding plan. The circu- 
‘said further that the extension to 
y 1, 1932, was proposed reserving 
privilege of prepayment at any 
2 after three years by giving sixty 


days notice and paying a 5 per cent 
premium in the fourth and fifth years 
and 1 per cent less for each subsequent 
year and par during the last year of 
the extension, together with accrued 
interest. The extension is being han- 
died by the Equitable Trust Company, 
New York, N. Y., Guarantee Trust & 
Safe Deposit Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa., and the Indiana Trust Company of 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Long Island Property Sold 


The New York & North Shore Trac- 
tion Company, Roslyn, L. I., was sold 
for $15,000 at auction on July 24 to 
Michael Schiarone, a dealer of Jersey 
City. The sale took place in the Nas- 
sau County Court House at Mineola. 
The line went into receivership some 
time ago and suspended operations on 
May 3, 1920. The property comprises 
thirty-eight miles of track with equip- 
ment including nineteen motor and 
three other cars besides a power sta- 
tion at Little Neck Bay and repair 
shops at Roslyn and Flushing. 

The sale was conducted by order of 
the court by Arthur C. Huhn, special 
master, to satisfy the Union Trust Com- 
pany and Edward V. Hale, who have 
begun suits. 


Cities Service Resumes Cash 
Dividends 

The directors of Cities Service Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y., have author- 
ized the announcement of a plan for 
the payment of dividends in cash on 
the preferred stock on Sept. 1 and the 
preference stock on Oct. 1 and the re- 
demption of all scrip issued for divi- 
dends on these stocks. 

It is proposed to give the holders 
of preferred and preference stock, or 
the holders of the scrip issued in lieu 
of cash dividends on these stocks, either 
cash or, at their option, a_ special 
debenture bond created solely for this 
purpose. 

Some of the details of this special 
bond will be that it will bear 8 
per cent interest and will be converti- 
“ble into 85 per cent of preference stock, 
and 15 per cent of common stock, with 
the cumulative feature on the common 
stock as in previous issues of deben- 
tures, and to carry an initial call price 
of 115 per cent of par. The directors 
feel this bond will serve as a reward 
to the stockholders who have tem- 
porarily foregone cash dividends. 


Property Sale Aug. 15 


The property of the Ohio Electric 
Railway, Springfield, Ohio, will be sold 
at public auction on Aug. 15. Bids of 
not less than $2,000,000 will be ac- 
cepted at the Lafayette Street Station 
at Toledo. The Toledo-Lima interurban 
line, electric light and power are in- 
cluded in the property as well as the 
Lima Street Railway system. 

In this connection a tentative draft 
of a twenty-five year franchise has 
been placed before the City Commis- 
sion for the Lima Street Railway, 
which proposes to buy the local sys- 


tem from Receiver Jones. A representa- 
tive of the new company states that a 
total of $200,000 will be spent in re- 
building and extending the line. 


Financial 


News Notes 


Railway Sold—The Brockton & 
Plymouth Street Railway operating in 
Plymouth, Mass., has been sold under 
foreclosure by Receiver Gleason to J. H. 
Dawson, who represented the State 
Street Trust Company of Boston. The 
price was $100,000. 


News-Issue Offered.—Alex. Brown & 
Sons, Baltimore, Md., are offering $2,- 
500,000 of five-year 6 per cent gold 
notes of The United Railways & Elec- 
tric Company, Baltimore, Md. The 
price is 98 and interest to yield more 
than 6.45 per cent. The bonds are dated 
Aug. 1, 1922, and are due Aug. 1, 1927. 


Six Months’ Surplus Reported.—F or 
the six months ended June 30, 1922 
the Quebec Railway, Light, Heat & 
Power Company, Quebec, Can., reports 
a surplus after expenses and fixed 
charges of $115,952 against a deficit 
for the corresponding period a year ago 
of $5,482. The gross earnings were 
$1,346,018 against $1,359,514 for the six 
months ended June 30, 1921. 


Net Income for Six Months Period.— 
For the six months ending June 30, 
1922, the Eastern Massachusetts Street 
Railway, Boston, Mass., reports a gross 
income of $1,276,659, against $1,175,244 
for the same period in 1921. Bond in- 
terest and rentals amounted to $770,- 
467 for the first six months of 1922. 
The net income was $506,191, against 
$374,618 for the corresponding period in 
1921 and against a deficit for the same 
period in 1920 of $760,656. 


Preferred Stock Offered.—Ray F. Mc- 
Guire & Company, Des Moines, Iowa, 
are offering 7 per cent preferred stock 
of the Iowa Railway & Light Company, 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. The stock is of- 
fered at par ($100), either for cash 
or by ten-payment plan. The stock can 
be redeemed at 1024 and dividends. The 
dividends on the preferred stock of this 
company have been paid for more than 
twenty-four years. On Dec. 31, 1921, 
the 74th dividend was distributed. 


Company Claims Bigger Return 
Needed.—The New York Staie Rail- 
ways Company in its reply to Mayor 
Walrath’s application for a reduced fare 
in Syracuse, submitted evidence tending 
to show that in order to earn a fair 
return on the investment value to the 
property in Syracuse, it should have 
received for the twelve months ended 
April 30, 1922, $351,379 more than it 
actually did and for the two months 
ended June 30, 1922, an additional 
$77,495. These figures for a fair re- 
turn were based on a value of $8,920,090 
as fixed by a former Public Service 
Commissioner. 
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Repopularizes Excursion 
Fares 


Pacific Electric Railway Announces 
Former Thursday Reduced Fares 
to Beaches—Week-End 
Excursions 


The restoration of the Pacific Electric 
Railway’s former Thursday excursion 
fares of 40 cents for adults and 20 
cents for children during the summer 
months from Los Angeles to the nearby 
beaches recently was announced by 
O. A. Smith, passenger traffic manager 
of the company. This special round 
trip fare was made effective on June 
22, 1922, and continues each Thursday 
until Sept. 14, 1922, inclusive. The 
fares apply to Santa Monica, Ocean 
Park, Venice, Playa del Rey, El Se- 
gundo, Manhattan Beach, Hermosa 
Beach, Redondo Beach, San Pedro, Wil- 
mington, Long Beach, Seal Beach and 
Anaheim Landing. The minimum dis- 
tance for this special fare to nearest 
beach is 14.79 miles, while the maxi- 
mum distant beach available under this 
excursion fare is 24.61 miles. 

This is the first time these open re- 
duced fares have been published by the 
company since the summer of 1919. 
For several years prior to 1919 similar 
reduced fares on. each Thursday were 
in effect during the summer months, 
for one fare to all beach points herein 
named, and these particular reduced 
fares proved to be very popular. 


EQUIPMENT CONDITIONS RETARD 
EXCURSION REDUCTIONS 


During the summer months of 1920 
and 1921 the equipment situation pre- 
vented the company from making 
these special fares effective. However, 
since the recent receipt of thirty new 
all-steel interurban cars, which were 
ordered two years ago, and the pur- 
chase of fifty additional cars, at a total 
cost for the eighty cars of $2,000,000, 
it has been possible for the Pacific 
Electric to restore the old privilege. 

The original purpose in granting 
these reduced rates—and this is still 
the controlling factor—was to permit 
the women and children in families of 
very moderate means to spend a day 
each week during the hot summer 
months at the beaches for rest and 
recreation. 

Prior to increases granted the Pa- 
cific Electric Lines in regular inter- 
urban and commutation fares by the 
California State Railroad Commission, 
which were made effective Jan. 1, 1922, 
the regular interurban one-way and 
round trip fares between Los Angeles 
and the beaches were under a zone 
blanket system of rates; that is, the 
regular one-way or round trip fare be- 
tween Los Angeles and any one of the 
particular beaches in the blanket zone 


was one and the same fare. The com- 
mission’s rate increase decision removed 
this blanket zone fare and the regular 
rates were established on a mileage 
basis. However, the special excursion 
rate for one day each week for the 
summer months gives a special re- 
duced rate on a blanket basis to all 
beaches. 

Likewise, the company also made an 
announcement of sweeping reductions 
in week-end excursion fares to beach 
resorts from forty-one principal in- 
terior points on its lines where agencies 
are maintained, exclusive of Los 
Angeles. These particular new excur- 
sion fares made the greatest reductions 
ever published and were made effective 
Saturdays and Sundays, with return 
limit the Monday following dates of 
sale. The reductions were made ef- 
fective to all beach resorts served by 
the Pacific Electric Lines and average 
slightly more than 33 per cent. 

This was the second announcement 
of excursion fares recently made to the 
beaches by the company. The first an- 
nouncement being the one where the 
former Thursday beach excursion fare 
was to be restored. Inability and de- 
lay in securing additional equipment, 
together with other operating difficul- 
ties resulting from war conditions, has 
prevented the company from making 
excursion fares during the past few 
years. In addition to the company’s 
heavy purchase of equipment, the com- 
pany is completing a thorough rehabil- 
itation of its facilities, the results of 
which are being reflected in its 
operations. 


Thirty-four Buses Will Operate 
on Five Lines 


In order to force the Tacoma Rail- 
way & Power Company, Tacoma, 
Wash., to reduce car fares to 5 cents, 
Mayor A. V. Fawcett and the City 
Council have arranged for the opera- 
tion of not less than thirty-four buses 
on five railway lines in Tacoma, bus 
service to be started on Aug. 1. Nego- 
tiations have been closed with Spokane 
and Seattle jitney operators who have 
agreed to transfer their equipment to 
Tacoma and cover the five lines for a 
5-cent fare. 


Reduced Rates at Night 

The Indiana Railways & Light Com- 
pany, Kokomo, Ind., has a reduced fare 
rate on its interurban cars. This rate 
has been in effect since Dec. 1, 1921, 
and the amount of the reduction is 40 
per cent from regular rates, i. e., 
night round trip fares are 120 per cent 
of the one-way day fare. These rates 
are good on regular trains after 5 
p. m. each day for a passenger re- 
turning on any car on the same day. 
The company reports that the amount 
of night riding has increased. 


“holders.” 
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Labor Council Opposes 
Fare Reduction 


According to a complaint filed with 
the Public Service Commission of Ore- 
gon by the Housewives Council of Port: 
land, asking that fares in effect on the 
lines of the Portland Railway, Light & 
Power Company prior to Jan. 15, 1918 
be restored, “8 cents is too much for 4 
5-cent car ride.” 

After an investigation covering sev: 
eral weeks, the Central Labor Counci! 
of Portland recently went on recoré 
unanimously as being opposed to any 
reduction in existing fares. Included 
in the report of the special committee 
which conducted the investigation was 
the further statement that “the entiré 
increase in revenue received by the rail- 
way company as a result of raising 
the fares from 5 cents to 8 cents has 
gone into the pockets of employee: 
of the company and not the stock- 
The Central Labor Council 
appointed an investigating committee 
two months ago, and extended confer- 
ences were held. Three different hear- 
ings were held at which Franklin T 
Griffith, president of the company, testi- 
fied. The committee also had access 
to records bearing upon the history of 
the local fare situation. 


New Temporary Fare Schedule 
for Rockford 


’ A new schedule of fares will become 
effective on Aug. 1 on the lines of the 
Rockferd (Ill.) Traction Company 
which will mean a saving for regular 
patrons but an increase of 2 cents for 
the occasional riders and those who pay 
cash fares. The order of the Illinois 
Commerce Commission at the same 
time restricts the operation of the Fay 
Motor Bus Company. 

Under the new plan four tickets will 
be sold on all cars for 25 cents, good 
for the bearer. In addition a fortv- 
ride ticket can be purchased for) $2, 
good for the use of any member of the 
family of the purchaser for the calen- 
dar month. These tickets are to be 
sold at at least ten central points in 
Rockford convenient to the patrons. 
The order also includes school tickets 
to be used by children over twelve 
years of age who attend high school, 
thirty rides for 90 cents. The single 
cash fare will be 10 cents. 

The order states that while all the 
evidence in the complaint has not been 
completed the commission is of the 
opinion that temporary relief should 
be granted until the final determina- 
tion of the reasonable permanent rate. 

W. C. Sparks, vice-president and 
general manager of the traction com- 
pany, intimated that the company may 
appeal the rate decision. He said that 
under the new tariff the estimated 
average fare will be 5.85 cents, while 
the present average was 7.3 cents. 

Rockford patrons of the electric rail- 
way have not paid a 5-cent fare since 
pre-war days. When the commission 
authorized an 8-cent cash fare, the 
company had petitioned for a 10-cent 
cash fare. 
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Rehearing Denial May Mean 
Passage of Fare Ordinance 


Denial by the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals at Cincinnati to grant 
the city a rehearing on the Louisville 
(Ky.) Railway injunction, under which 
the company is now collecting a 7-cent 
fare, in the opinion of city officials 
makes certain the passage of the car- 
fare contract ordinance now before the 
City Council in its present form. 
Mayor Quin publicly stated that the 
Council would probably be in contempt 
of court unless it passed the bill as it is. 

James P. Barnes, president of the 
company, has been invited to meet the 
railroad committee of the lower. board 
of councilmen immediately before the 
next meeting of the Council convenes. 
‘President Barnes has accepted the in- 
vitation. It is said that the point at 
issue with some of the dissatisfied 
Council members is the 7-cent cash fare 
with a 6-cent ticket fare. They demand 


a straight 6-cent fare and a guarantee 


of “adequate” service, it is said. 

City officials predict that if the meas- 
ure fails to pass the case will be in liti- 
gation at least two years before any 
settlement is reached and that the com- 
pany’s injunction, by which it collects a 
7-cent fare, will obtain during that time. 


Bonus Increases Courtesy and 
Develops Public Toleration 


Winning a bonus is one thing for 
the men and something else for the 
company. For the lucky ones it means 
extra compensation and for the donor 
it means decreased number of acci- 
.dents on its lines, At least, that is 
what it amounts to in Atlanta, Ga., 
where the Georgia Railway & Power 
Company is meeting with marked suc- 
cess on this bonus idea which. was 
started some few months ago. As the 
bonus grows avoidable accidents de- 
crease. In April, 564 motormen and 
conductors earned the $3 bonus pay 
for the month with a clean record. 
In May there were 691 men to be re- 
warded. Not only must the winners 
have a clean record on accidents, but 
they must also have had no disputes 
resulting in complaints from passen- 
gers and they must also keep strict 
obeisance to the rules of the company. 
F. L. Butler, general manager of the 
company, states that one of the out- 
standing effects of the bonus plan is 
that complaints from passengers have 
practically ceased. In his opinion this 
shows more courtesy on the part of 
the employees and more toleration on 
the part of the public. It also shows 
that cautious employees are. usually 
the courteous employees. 
4 


_ Five-Cent Fare in Cleveland 
sein J. Stanley, president of the 
Geveland (Ohio) Railway, has notified 
; ative Mayor and City Council that ten- 
figures showing the results of 
the operation of the car lines in June 
‘indicate that the interest fund is now 
xcess of $700,000, the point at 
the ordinance calls for a fare 
ction. Accordingly, Mr. Stanley 


says that the company is preparing to 
reduce the rate of fare one notch, as 
provided for by the grant, and that on 
and after Aug. 1 Cleveland car riders 
will ride for 5 cents or eleven tickets 
for 50 cents with a 1-cent charge for 
transfer. The present rate of fare is 
6 cents cash with a 1-cent charge for a 
transfer. Directors of the company 
were scheduled to meet July 27 to 
hear the detailed report of the com- 
pany’s operation in June. 


Public Co-operation Sought: 


Trollicar Topics has made its ap- 
pearance in Jacksonville (Fla.), where 
the Jacksonville Traction Company is 
placing the pamphlet in the cars with 
the request “take it and read.” A 
committee representing the employees 
proposes to issue this four-page leaflet 
weekly. The publishers of Trollicar 
Topics have invited criticism and sug- 
gestion and they express the desire to 
render to the public the best service 
possible resulting in a closer relation 
between the company, its eniplowecs 
and the public.” 

In the first number of the leaflet a 
message from the management is in- 
cluded. It is as follows: 


Our trainmen are the salesmen of the 
Jacksonville Traction Company, The pas- 
sengers are our customers. Trainmen are 
reminded that patrons form their estimate 
of the company in accordance with the 
treatment received on the cars. It is 
therefore especially important that pas- 
sengers shall be ereonded every courtesy 
and attention. 


TP Msportation 


News Notes 


imeel Service Increases Patron- 
age.—Improved facilities provided by 
the Reading Transit & Light Company, 
Reading, Pa., to the park near the 
borough of Pottstown have resulted in 
increased patronage. A_ special rate 
has been offered to patrons riding to 
the park from any part of Pottstown. 
The new rate is effective from July 1 
until Oct. 31. 

Increased Rates in Effect—The 
Augusta-Aiken Railway & Electric 
Corporation, Augusta, Ga., put into ef- 
fect on July 4 an increase in the zone 
fare from 5 cents to 8 cents. It was 
announced that 7 cents would be the 
rate per zone for persons purchasing 
ten or more tokens. The ruling of the 
court authorizing this increase was re- 
ferred to in the Electric Railway Jour- 
nal, issue of June 10. 

Files Appeal on Increased Rates.— 
Corporation Councel O’Brien for the 
benefit of Bronx taxpayers has filed 
an appeal with the New York Transit 
Commission from its recent order giv- 
ing permission to the New York, West- 
chester & Boston Railroad, New York, 
N. Y., to advance its fare within the 
city limit from 5 cents to 7 cents. The 
city contends that the petition for in- 
creased rates was made on war-time 
prices. 


Injunction on Fare Order Issued.— 
Judge Page Morris of the Federal 
Court issued an injunction on July 19 
to prevent the State Railroad & Ware- 
house Commission from enforcing its 
order July 14 allowing the Duluth 
Street Railway a fare of 6 cents or five 
tokens for 25 cents effective Aug. 1. 
The hearing was set for July 29, in 
St. Paul. The city of Duluth had 
planned an appeal from the commis- 
sion in the district court of St. Louis 
County. 

Plan for Handling Traffic Tried —A 
plan of “islands of safety” for the ex- 
pediting of trolley traffic and the better 
protection of passengers was put in 
force in Springfield, Mass., on June 27 
in the busy part of Main Street. The 
“islands” are outlined in white paint, 
and the plan enables automobiles to 
pass more rapidly than otherwise would 
be possible. Parking of automobiles is 
prohibited within thirty feet of either 
end of an “island.” The plan is to be 
given a month’s trial. 

Will Reduce Fare—The Grand Rap- 
ids, Grand Haven & Muskegon Rail- 
way has notified the City Council of 
Grand Haven, Mich., that it will re- 
duce the fare from 6 cents to 5 cents 
on the Highland Park-Grand Haven 
run. The action was taken after the 
City Council passed an ordinance regu- 
lating the buses on the run. The city 
contended the company had no legal 
right to make the 6-cent charge as the 
franchise provided for a 5-cent fare. 
Highland Park is a resort center, where 
many Grand Haven people reside dur- 
ing the summer. 

Fare Issue Deferred.—The United 
States Supreme Court has been re- 
quested by the Georgia Railway & 
Power Company, Atlanta, Ga., to re- 
view the decision of the Supreme 
Court of Georgia in its case against 
the Mayor and Council of the City of 
College Park. The company seeks to 
invalidate an ordinance of the Council 
forbidding the company from increas- 
ing its fares on the College Park line 
from 5 cents to 7 cents per passenger. 
The lower court upheld a suit of the 
council enjoining the company from ex- 
acting the increased fare. The case 
will not be considered by the court, 
however, until it reeonvenes in October. 

Electric Proud to Transport Wash- 
ers.—The [Illinois Traction System, 
Peoria, Ill., has the distinction of being 
the first electric railroad to carry a 
trainload of washing machines. This 
immense shipment of A B C washers 
consigned by the Altofer Brothers 
Company to the Morton Electric Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo., caused much ex- 
citement along the way. Considerable 
interest was attached to the incident 
because the officials of the traction 
company considered the shipment an 
important one and established a prece- 
dent by giving this trainload the right 
of way on a daylight run from Peoria 
to St. Louis. No. 11 of Vol. 3 of The 
A-B-C of Selling, “Published in the in- 
terests of the World’s Best Washing 
Machine,” writes up this achievement 
of the Illinois Traction System. 
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J. P. Ingle Takes Over Man- 
agement of Jacksonville 
Traction Company 


J. P. Ingle, who has been looking 
after the interests of Stone & Webster’ 
in many parts of the country, is now 
taking over the work of manager of 
the Jacksonville (Fla.) Traction Com- 
pany. He succeeds Hardy Croom, who 
has been transferred to Boston to take 
charge of some special work for Stone 
& Webster. 

Mr. Ingle for the past two years has 
been in Haverhill, Mass., in charge of 
the Stone & Webster property there. 
His work for eleven years previously 
had been in Keokuk, Iowa, where he 
went as superintendent of the Keokuk 
Electric Company. In 1914 he became 
general superintendent, and in 1915 
manager of the company. The Keokuk 
Electric Company does the electric 
railway, lighting, power and gas busi- 
ness in several towns in Iowa and 
Illinois. He was president of the Iowa 
Electric Railway Association in 1919. 

Twenty-seven years of service in the 
public utility field is Mr. Ingle’s record. 
His work has ranged from that of office 
boy, billing clerk and bookkeeper with 
the Atlanta Gas Light Company, as- 
sistant superintendent of the Gas Light 
Company of Columbus, Ga., and super- 
intendent of the gas department of the 
Boston Rouge (La.) Electric Company. 
He was graduated from the Georgia 
School of Technology. 


H. G. Mason Made Superintendent 


H. G. Mason has been made superin- 
tendent of transportation of the Ohio 
Electric Railway, Springfield, Ohio. 
Other appointments recently made are: 
Executive, C. W. Randolph; superin- 
tendent city lines, O. J. Mannon; super- 
intendent light and power, W. C. Wine- 
miller; engineer power station, D. O. 
Snider; superintendent shops’ and sub- 
stations, J. B. Corderman; engineer 
maintenance of way, J. F. Cupp. 


I. W. Miller Leaves Olean 
Company 


Irving W. Miller, for the past twenty- 
five years general superintendent of 
the street railway and branch lines in 
Olean, N. Y., of the Olean, Bradford 
& Salamanca Railway, has severed his 
connection with that company. Mr. 
Miller has made no plans for the fu- 
ture, but will spend some time at rest 
after his many years of strenuous 
labor. 

Mr. Miller began his street railway 
career as a conductor in 1890 on the 
lines in Newark, N. J. In 1891 he 
went to Allentown, Pa., where he was 
employed as master mechanic at the 
carhouses there for several years. 
From Allentown he went to Lancaster, 
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Pa., where he was placed in charge 
of construction work for the Lancas- 
ter Railway Construction Company. 
He was afterward also employed in 
various capacities at New Castle, Pa. 
In 1897 he went to Olean, where he 
has been since. He opened up the 
Portville line of the Olean, Bradford 
& Salamanca Railway and_ superin- 
tended construction of its lines to 
Bolivar, Shinglehouse and Salamanca. 


H. S. Fleming President of Scran- 
ton, Montrose & Binghamton 
Railroad 


At the permanent organization of the 
board of directors of the Scranton, 
Montrose & Binghamton Railroad, 
Scranton, Pa., Henry Stuart Fleming, 
New York City, was elected president 
of the company. R. W. Day was 


H. S. FLEMING 


elected vice-president. He will con- 
tinue as general manager. 

Mr. Fleming is a constructive en- 
gineer and his association with the 
company will mean the development 
of the property and the assurance of 
financial strength. He is well known 
in New York and London from his 
success in reorganizing old properties 
and greatly increasing their useful- 
ness. From time to time he has had 
a hand in the management of railroads, 
navigation companies, public utilities, 
coal corporations, iron and steel plants, 
irrigation, telephone, timber and mis- 
cellaneous manufacturing concerns. In 
much of this work he has acted as 
the agent of bankers, numbering among 
his clients some of the principal bank- 
ing institutions of the day. 

He was graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania in 1883 with de- 
grees of analytical chemist and metal- 
lurgical engineer, opening his engineer- 
ing office in Chattanooga, Tenn. He 
later took charge of blast furnaces, 
coal and iron mines in Dayton, Tenn.; 
Mayville, Wis., and Emporium, Pa. In 
1890 he opened an engineering office 


in New York and shortly afterward, 
at the solicitation of the late C. D. 
Simpson, became secretary and treas- 
urer of the Anthracite Coal Operators’ 
Association, retaining this position un- 
til the purpose of the association was 
accomplished and it was disbanded. 
From the mining field he passed to 
other large industrial operations, serv- 
ing as adviser, financial expert and in 
many cases as the executive head of 
important enterprises, among them the 
Staples Coal Company of Boston and 


other enterprises in which he acted for 


Edward J. Berwind, financier, the Mon- 
tana Coal & Iron Company, which he 
built up from a small operation to one 
of the best and most practical coal 
companies in Montana, and Canadian 
Collieries (Dunsmuir) Ltd., on Vancou- 
ver Island, B. C. He is also associated 
with Colgate Hoyt & Company and 
E. C. Benedict & Company of New 
York as a director and in charge of 
the operations of the Moju Rubber 
Plantations Company, owning rubber 
plantations in Brazil; with E. C. Bene- 
dict & Company as a director of the 
Roadless Patents Holding Company, 
owners of the American rights in a 
new form of suspended caterpillar trac- 
tor developed by the British War Of- 
fice, and has for many years been a 
director of the Empire Trust Company 
of New York. 

(He is a member of the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers, Amer- 
ican Institute of Mining Engineers, 
American Chemical Society, American 
Society for Testing Materials, Inter- 
national Association for Testing Mate- 
rials, North of England Institute of 
Mining and Mechanical Engineers and 
the American Geographical Society. 


Charles Day, has been elected vice- 
president of the Citizen’s Traction Com- 
pany, Oil City, Pa. He succeeds James 
Crosby Brown. 


G. F. Russell is now superintendent 
of public utilities of Seattle, Wash., 
succeeding Carl H. Reeves. As such he 
is in charge of affairs of the Seattle 
Municipal Railway. 

C. A. Leland, Jr., who has been op- 
erating superintendent of the Atchison 
Railway, Light & Power Company, At- 
chison, Kan., has been promoted to the 
position of general superintendent, 
which was previously held by J. W. 
Waggener. 

R. S. Huber, is now holding the posi- 
tion of superintendent of the North- 
western Ohio Railway & Power Com- 
pany, Oak Harbor, Ohio, left vacant by 
the resignation of E. O. Shryock. The 
latter is now superintendent of the 
Columbus, Newark & Zanesville branch 
of the Ohio Electric Railway. 

Ross Murphy, newspaper man of 
Memphis, Tenn., has been appointed di- 
rector of the Tennessee Public Service 
Information Bureau, which has just 
started to issue a news bulletin of gen- 
eral utility information. Headquarters 
of the information bureau are in the 
ere of Commerce Building, Nash- 
ville. - 
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Manufactures and the Markets 


DISCUSSIONS OF MARKET AND TRADE CONDITIONS FOR THE 
MANUFACTURER, SALESMAN AND PURCHASING AGENT 


ROLLING STOCK PURCHASES 


BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Priority Orders for Coal 
Movement 


In order to facilitate rapid movement 
of coal, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, in an order effective July 26, 
1922, established five classes of prefer- 
ential consumers to whom coal shall be 
delivered. Public utilities are listed in 
Class 2 of preferred consumers. 

The various classes and the purposes 
designated are: 

1. For such special purposes as may 
be designated by the commission. 

2. (a) Fuel for railroads and other 
common carriers and for bunkering 
ships and vessels. (b) For public 
utilities which directly serve the gen- 
eral public under a franchise therefor, 
with street and interurban railways, 
electric power and light, gas, water 
and sewer works. Ice plants and hos- 
pitals are also included. (c) For gov- 
ernment institutions, hospitals, schools, 
ete., and to common carriers which sup- 
ply coal to these institutions. 

3. For bituminous coal consigned to 
any Lake Erie ports for trans-shipment 
by water to points on Lake Superior. 

4. Commercial sizes of coal for do- 
mestic use. 

5. Coal for other purposes. 

Representatives of public utilities of 


~*~ New York City conferred with Secre- 


tary of Commerce Hoover on Wednes- 
day in connection with plans to secure 
necessary coal for such utilities. -CGon- 
ferences were also held with represen- 
tatives of the Shipping Board looking 
to the use of coal which is being im- 
ported from abroad by the board. 


Marion Properties Coal 

Supply Good 

Marion, Ohio, industries seem to be 

in no immediate danger of shortage of 

fuel on account of the coal and rail 

strikes. The Columbus, Delaware & 

Marion and the Columbus, Marion & 

Bucyrus interurban lines have supplies 
sufficient for six months. 


Electric Railway Construction 
in Spain 
The United States Department of 
Commerce reports a total of 12 km. of 


_ new street railway as put into opera- 


tion in Spain during 1922: The line 
from Avilés to Salinas (Oviedo), 6 km. 
in length; the Armilla-Alhendin (Gra- 
nada) section, 4 km.; and the Sol- 


_ Atocha portion of the Madrid subway, 


181 km. In addition, work has be- 

_ gun on the Metropolitano de Barcelona, 
_ which will join the port with San 

asio, passing through the Plaza 

"de Catalufia. A second enterprise, the 

Gran Metropolitano de Barcelona, has 

Secured concessions for a line to cross 


that city in an opposite direction from 
Sans, an industrial suburb, to the Norte 
Railway Station, also traversing the 
Plaza de Cataluna. 

Several different electric railway 
lines are in operation or being con- 
structed. On the Metropolitano de 
Madrid the section Sol-Ventas and the 
extension of the section Atocha- 
Vallecas are in actual operation. Work 
is under way on the line from Granada 
to Zubia, and also on the Call d’en 
Rabassa al Arenal in Palma de Mal- 
lorea. The work on the extension of 
the railway from Correfio to Avilés, a 
distance of 25 km., is well under way 
and will be completed this year. The 
main line of this road, running from 
Gijon (Musel) to Verifia, Abofio and 
Candas, was electrified in 1920. 

Altogether, four interurban electric 
railways have been put in operation: 
The first, from Barcelona to Sarria, 
now extended to Manresa (about 65 km. 
away); the second, from Pamplona to 
Sanguesa (54 km.); the third, from 
San Sebastian to the French frontier 
at Hendaye, a distance of 23 km., and 
the fourth, the line from Musel to 
Avilés (mentioned above), 32 km. in 
length. Petitions for concessions cov- 
ering new interurban electric railways 
and street railways are numerous. 


Powdered Fuel to Be Used 
in St. Louis 


The Union Electric Light & Power 
Company, subsidiary of the North 
American Company, has decided on 
plans for a $6,000,000 power plant in 
St. Louis in which powdered fuel will 
be burned. 

The reasons for this decision are not 
necessarily applicable to other large 
plants, but depend on quality and price 
of fuel, site of the plant, general lay- 
out, load factor and other conditions, 
so that each individual case must be 
worked out according to its own mer- 
its. Extensive tests and investigations 
on stoker equipment in comparison 
with pulverized fuel indicated to the 
designing engineers that the latter con- 
tains advantages under conditions ob- 
taining at this plant. 

The present plant is situated 20 miles 
from the center of the coal mining dis- 
trict, so that the fuel costs approxi- 
mately $2.50 a ton and contains in the 
neighborhood of 17 per cent ash; hence 
the decision to use powdered fuel is 
here of marked significance. 

The initial installation will include 
eight B & W boilers of 18,000 sq.ft. of 
heating surface each, with one 30,000- 
kw. single-cylinder General Electric and 
also a Westinghouse unit of the same 
size. The plant will ultimately con- 
tain eight similar units. Steam will 


be supplied at 300 lb. absolute, 690 
deg. at the throttle, the boilers being 
arranged for 350 lb. pressure. Econo- 
mizers will not be installed. 

An unusual feature will be the in- 
stallation of the Lopuleco System for 
powdered fuel, by the Combustion En- 
gineering Corporation, in the boiler 
room; this is contrary to the usual 
practice of installing the powdered coal 
equipment in a separate building. 

McClelland & Junkersfield, Inc., the 
consulting engineers and constructors 
in charge of this project, point out that 
improvements may be expected in the 
development of stokers as well as in 
pulverized fuel equipment, but that 
stokers have been under development 
for a long period of years and the burn- 
ing of coal in pulverized form in large 
quantities by central stations has been 
done only in the last few years. 


Activity in Car Building Business 


The United States Department of 
Labor through the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics compiles monthly reports con- 
cerning the volume of employment from 
representative establishments in twelve 
manufacturing industries. Among these 
is that of car building and repairing, 
whose figures for June, 1922, compared 
with June, 1921, are as follows: 


STATISTICS OF CAR BUILDING 


INDUSTRY 
June, June, Increase 
1921 1920 per Cent 
Number of es- 
tablishments 
reporting... 61 61 Mens 
Number on pay- 
FOUN Sif. oe 44,462 58,025 30.5 
Amount of pay- 
TOUS .cisitoeulee $3,057,619 $3,481,629 13.9 


There was an increase in June, 1922, 
over May, 1922, of 6.9 per cent in num- 
ber of men on the payroll and 10.6 per 
cent in the amount of the payroll. This 
is an increase of 3.4 per cent per capita. 

Other industries showing increases 
in amount of payroll between June, 
1922, and June, 1921, are iron and steel, 
40.7 per cent; automobiles, 24.7 per 
cent; hosiery and underwear, 15.2 per 
cent; leather, 14.4 per cent; paper mak- 
ing, 12.0 per cent. Decreases were 
shown in the other five industries listed, 
namely, cotton manufacturing, 34.0 per 
cent; silk, 33.8 per cent; cotton finish- 
ing, 22.6 per cent; men’s clothing, 10.9 
per cent; cigar manufacturing, 10.5 per 
cent. 


Metal, Coal and Material Prices 


Metals—New York July 25, 1922 


Copper, electrolytic, cents per lb......... 13. 687 
Copper wire base, cents per lb..........- 15.625 
Lead, cents per Ib.............052eceee 5.70 
Zine, DENtSPeErilh.. viva tae ws nese nce aiee:* cies 6.25 
Tin, Straits, cents per lb..............++ 32.50 
Bituminous Coal, f.o.b. Mines 
Smokeless mine run, f.o.b. vessel, Hampton 

Roads, gross tons.............222eeeee $7.675 
Somerset mine run, Boston, net tons...... 3.75 


Pittsburgh, mine run, Pittsburgh, net tons 
Franklin, Ill., screenings, Chicago, net tons 
Central, Ill., screenings, Chicago, net tons wares 
Kansas screenings, Kansas City, net tons 4.25 


Materials 
Rubber-covered wire, N. Y., cents perIb.. 5.90 
Weath oof wire base, N. Y. cents per lb. 15.50 
Cement,Chicago net prices, without bags... $2.05 
Linseed oil,(5-bbl. Tote), N. Y. , cents per gal. 
White lead, (100-Ib. keg) Lp ¥., gents pee D>. 
Turpentine (bbl. lots), N.Y., per gal... 
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Rolling Stock 


New York Consolidated Railroad, 
through its receiver, Lindley M. Gar- 
rison, has stated that in accepting the 
recent order of the New York Transit 
Commission the terms are accepted 
with the understanding that the fifty 
all-steel cars to be ordered shall be 
trailer cars. 

Savannah (Ga.) Electric & Power 
Company through Manager Brooks has 
announced that the thirty one-man cars 
recently purchased will be installed for 
service as rapidly as they are delivered 
by the manufacturers. Reference was 
made to this purchase in the Electric 
Railway Journal, issue of July 22. 

Louisville (Ky.) Railway expects to 
purchase fifty or more single-end safety 
cars built according to standard specifi- 
cations except that they will be 
equipped with a separate exit and 
entrance doorway, each door to be 
operated by a separate door engine. 
The placing of the order is contingent 
upon the passage of an ordinance now 
pending before the Louisville general 
council. 


Track and sd Raedway 


Reading (Pa.) Transit Company will 
pave between its tracks on Cumberland 
Street between Fourth Street and Lin- 
coln Avenue in Lebanon. 

Gary (ind.) Street Railway will re- 
construct its tracks and repave its right 
of way following the recent improve- 
ment order of the Board of Public 
Works. 

Community Traction Company, To- 
ledo, Ohio, has received the approval of 
the council for repaving between the 
rails of Ashland Avenue, East Broad- 
way and Woodville Street. 

Trenton & Mercer County Traction 
Corporation, Trenton, N. J., used steel 
ties for the first time in the history of 
the concern, in connection with the lay- 
ing of new tracks on South Clinton 
Avenue and on East State Street. 

Cincinnati, Georgetown & Ports- 
mouth Traction Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, expects to spend $150,000 in. re- 
storing the roadway, tracks and car 
equipment within the next six months. 


Quebec Railway, Light, Heat & Power - 


Company, Quebec, Can., has been noti- 
fied by the City of Quebec that it must 
start work upon the proposed exten- 
sion on Dorchester Street and on the 
Charlesbourg Road before Aug. 1. 

Knoxville (Tenn.) Railway & Light 
Company will construct the loop on 
Walnut Avenue between Clinch. and 
Union Avenues. The improvement will 
involve an expenditure of between $20,- 
000 and $25,000. 

Omaha & Council Bluffs Street Rail- 
way, Omaha, Neb., is tearing up its 
old track and laying new steel for 
more than a mile on North Sixteenth 
Street and for about the same distance 
on Sherman Avenue. 
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Public Service Railway, Newark N. J., 
is making improvements to its roadway 
on Haddon Avenue, Collingswood, West- 
mont and Haddonfield. The roadbed is 
being relaid and graded to the level 
of the pavement and new rails are being 
placed. 

Southern Indiana Gas & Electric 
Company, Evansyille, Ind., will pave the 
streets between car tracks soon. The 
improvements will cost about $15,000. 
The company will ask permission to lay 
double tracks in Walnut Street. This 
improvement will cost approximately 
$40,000. 

Trenton Bristol & Philadelphia 
Street Railway, Philadelphia, Pa., has 
abandoned temporarily plans for the 
construction of an extension of the 
tracks down the foot of Market Street, 
to the foot of the Delaware River, Bris- 
tol, Pa. It was the intention of the 
company to run a siding from the Rad- 
cliffe Street division to expedite traf- 
fic to Island Beach in the Delaware 
River. The cost of construction is con- 
sidered too high at this time and the 
project was laid over. 

Springfield (Mass.) Street Railway 
has announced track-laying projects 
for the season estimated to cost $131,- 
000. The double-track line to Indian 
Orchard, Ludlow and Palmer is to have 
new rails on Berkshire Avenue between 
Bay Road and Harvey Street, about 
four-fifths of a mile, at a cost of 
$45,000 and for about one-fourth of a 
mile in North Wilbraham at a cost of 
$15,000; the Belmont Avenue single- 
track line is to be renewed from 
Bellevue Avenue to Oakland Street, 
about three-fourths of a mile, at a cost 
of $21,000; the Liberty Street line is 
to be double-tracked from Fisk Park 
to St. James Avenue, about four-fifths 
of a mile, at a cost of $30,000; the 
Longmeadow line from the Green 
north is to have new tracks totaling 
about one-half of a mile at a cost of 
$10,000; the line to Holyoke is to have 
a half-mile of new track in West 
Springfield at a cost of $10,000. 
Several shorter renewals will be laid 
at an average cost of $5,000 per 
project. 


Power Houses, Shops 
and Buildings 


Northern States Power Company, 
Fargo, N. D., opened up recently its 
new office and appliance display room 
at Sioux Falls, S. D. Practically all 
departments of the company are now 
grouped in one building. 

West Jersey & Seashore Railroad 
has announced that an agreement has 
been reached with the Pennsylvania 
Railroad whereby power will be pur- 
chased from the Philadelphia Electric 
Company. Work on the necessary con- 
necting line will be started at once. 
The line will run across the Delaware 
River bridge and connect with the West 
Jersey & Seashore line in Westville. 
The current now used by the railroad 
is generated at its Westville plant. 
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It has not yet been decided whethe _ 
this plant will be abandoned or main- 
tained for auxiliary and emergency us 

The Union Street Railway, New Bed- 
ford Mass, has recently increased the 
generating capacity of its Parker’s- 
Wharf Power Station by 2,000 k.w. 
This station, which was completed in 
1919, provides direct current at 600 
volts for the operation of the railway 
system in and about New Bedford and 
has now a total rated capacity of 6,000 
k.w. The. electrical work on this in-— 
stallation was by Ernest Howarth 
Company, New Bedford, and the piping 
by the Lumsden & Van Stone Company 
of Boston. Engineering and general — 
construction was by the Harry M. Hope 
Engineering Company of Boston, which — 
was also the engineer on the original 
installation. 
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Trade Notes 


Westinghouse Electric International © 
Company recently extended its offices © 
in Mexico City, Mexico. The company 
also maintains large warehouses on the 
outskirts of the city where quantities” 
of stock are kept on hand to meet trade | 
demands. 

Automatic Register Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., announces that it has an 
automatic fare register on exhibition - 
at the works of the St. Louis Car 
Company, St. Louis, Mo., and all inter- — 
ested are invited to inspect this ex- 
hibit. J 


Griffin Wheel Corporation, Chicageal 
Ill, is converting its brass foundry ate 
South Tacoma, Wash., into an electri 
furnace foundry by installing Baily re> 
sistance type electric melting furnace | 
equipment. The furnaces are built by 
the Electric Furnace Company of 
Salem, Ohio. 4 


COO 


New Advertising Literature j 


Schweitzer & Conrad, Inc., Chicago, 
Ill., has issued a folder entitled “Light- — 
ning Arrester Performance.” This — 
gives information in regard to the com- 
pany’s type H arrester. “ 

General Welding & Equipment Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass., has issued a book- 
let in connection with its welding and 
cutting equipment. This gives infor- 
mation regarding automatic cutting 
and welding machines. 

Link Belt Company, Chicago, IIL, has 
just issued a booklet, No. 444, deserib- 
ing its power hoe. This is an im- 
proved form of drag scraper for 
handling coal, gravel, sand or similar 
material. 

Economy Electric Devices Company, 
Chicago, is distributing a folder de- 
scribing the electrical and mechanical 
characteristics of the Lind aluminum — 
field coil, for which it has recently be- 
come the general sales agent. 
saving in weight possible by replacing 
copper with aluminum steel coils is 
shown in tabular form for a number of 
various. types of motors. 


j 


